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Regional Vocational-Technical Centers 

While detailed information is not yet available, 
the word is out that a regional vocational-technical 
center for deaf students is being provided in New Or¬ 
leans as part of the already-existing Delgardo College. 
Deaf students will be integrated with hearing students 
through the use of interpreters and tutors. 

It is also understood that similar facilities will 
be developed in Seattle to serve deaf students on the 
West Coast and the Pacific Northwest. A third center 
is reportedly proposed in Pittsburgh to serve the East. 

Obviously construction and administrative costs 
are too high to build and maintain separate facilities 
for vocational and technical courses which might be 
suitable for deaf enrollees. The idea of integrating 
them with hearing students is not new. Our columns 
have carried stories about the Riverside, California, 
experiment, for one. 

The Delgrado College project will be reported in 
detail—as soon as we can obtain the information. If 
we have overlooked other developments, please tell 
us just what. 

Las Vegas Convention 

As President Sanderson explains in his Presi¬ 
dent’s Message this month, most of the work at the 
forthcoming NAD convention in Las Vegas will be 
handled by committees. The volume of business and 
side functions make this necessary. National organi¬ 
zations have followed such a practice for many years. 

Committee work can really be WORK! During 
recent NAD conventions we have observed some of 
the committees laboring on the Wednesday “off day” 
and late at night—as well as over tables at impromptu 
luncheons (and even breakfasts). 

The volume of printed reports will be tremen¬ 
dous—to the extent the whole week could be spent 
on reading them from the convention floor. Else¬ 
where in this issue is the tentative convention agenda. 
We hope the question period dealing with committee 
reports will prove productive despite the tight sched¬ 
ule. 


Announcements for Offices 

Last month we printed several biographical 
sketches of candidates for the NAD Executive Board. 
This month we had expected to run more. 

It is possible that others have made known their 
intentions to run for the NAD offices and for the 
openings on the Executive Board. We have printed 
all the announcements that have come to THE DEAF 
AMERICAN and have no way of knowing about other 
aspirants who have “officially” announced. 

A few of the candidates sent pictures. Unfor¬ 
tunately, space was too tight to run them in the 
April issue. We would have preferred to run pictures 
with ALL announcements. 

Address Changes 

Like all periodicals, THE DEAF AMERICAN is 
plagued with undelivered copies due to address 
changes, with resulting postage due notices. The 
situation is not as bad as it was a few years back, but 
higher postage rates serve to point up the problem. 

Another thing—some readers send in changes of 
address past the deadline for getting the DA’s mail¬ 
ing list prepared. That means a return form for that 
particular month, as well as a complaint from the 
subscriber that he hasn’t received a copy at his new 
address. 

The solution: Send in address changes to THE 
DEAF AMERICAN, 2025 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 318, 
Washington, D. C. 20006, before the fifth of the 
month for which the change is to become effective. 

Late Mailings 

Yes, we have been running late on our mailings 
for several months. We hope—and fervently—that 
this issue will be out on time and that we can get 
the June issue ready before leaving for Las Vegas. 
Subscribers are cautioned, however, that we have no 
control over the mail service and they should not be¬ 
come alarmed if they fail to receive their DA’s until 
the week after the month of publication. 
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A Growing Network . . . 

Teletypewriters For The Deaf Becoming Popular 


A California deaf man, in the story of 
his life, describes how he became inter¬ 
ested in radios when still a boy. As he 
grew older, his proficiency in sending and 
receiving Morse code kept pace with his 
developing talents as a radio amateur—a 
“ham” operator. At the age of 16, Robert 
H. Weitbrecht passed the examination 
of the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion and was granted his own call let¬ 
ters, W6NMR, which he holds to this day. 
His interest in science led him to a 
bachelor’s degree in physics from the Uni¬ 
versity of California at Berkeley, and a 
master’s degree in astronomy. In his 
spare lime from his job at the Stanford 
Research Institute he continued his in¬ 
terest in communications. He was one 
of the lirst to connect a teletypewriter 
to his ham radio and to communicate 
wiih other radio amateurs so equipped. 

In the early 1960’s, encouraged by the 
interest of other deaf men who were 
fascinated with his setup, Weitbrecht ex¬ 
perimented with converting teletypewriter 
signals to tones which were compatible 
with voice transmission over the regular 
telephone lines. The first public demon¬ 
stration of this arrangement was at the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association sum¬ 
mer meeting in Salt Lake City in 1964, 
which was witnessed by Robert G. Sander¬ 
son, Eugene Petersen and other members 
of the National Association for the Deaf. 
Their interest sparked continued develop¬ 
ment of a simple terminal unit, the device 
which permits the two-way transmission 
of messages between two teletypewriters 
over telephone lines. 

Later that year Weitbrecht was joined 
by two other deaf men who were dis¬ 
satisfied with devices then available for 
communication among the deaf—the Elec¬ 


trowriter, the touch-tone device and simi¬ 
lar gadgets—James C. Marsters and An¬ 
drew Saks. The three men in the follow¬ 
ing year developed the terminal unit to 
the point where experimental installa¬ 
tions in New York City, Washington, D.C., 
Indianapolis, Chicago, Palo Alto, Redwood 
City and* Pasadena, California, were com¬ 
municating with each other by teletype¬ 
writer over the regular long distance tele¬ 
phone circuits with no difficulty and caus¬ 
ing no interference wi'h other telephone 
calls. 

In order to avoid the objection of the 
telephone companies concerning “foreign 
attachments” to the telephones a cradle 
box was designed in which the telephone 
handset rests, thus forming a simple 
acoustic linkage with no actual tie-in to 
the telephone lines. Those experimenting 
with the system found that through the 
teletypewriter network calls were handled 
in a clear and intelligible form between 
two deaf persons without the aid of a 
third party. There is no misunderstand¬ 
ing or ambiguity—the messages are typed 
o t at the receiving end just as they are 
typed out by the sender. 

Encouraged by the response of the deaf 
users, the three developers formed the 
R. H. Weitbrecht Company—now the Ap¬ 
plied Communications Corporation — to 
further develop and manufacture the 
terminal unit. A patent on the unique 
concepts in the unit was applied for and 
larger scale production runs were at¬ 
tempted. This resulted eventually in the 
development of the PHONETYPE which 
is on the market today. 

One drawback in the development of a 
nationwide network of deaf users was 
the short supply of teletypewriters. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com¬ 


pany was approached in 1966 through 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, as a nationally recognized 
non-profit organization, to see if it could 
be persuaded to release to the deaf sur¬ 
plus teletypewriters which were then be¬ 
ing destroyed. The National Association 
for the Deaf was interested in a similar 
approach but agreed not to pursue the 
matter when it was pointed out that 
negotiations with the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company could be compli¬ 
cated by too many organizations seeking 
discarded teletypewriters. 

Due to legal questions it was not until 
February 1968 that the AT&T agreed to 
release 200 teletypewriters to the deaf for 
personal communications with the under¬ 
standing that: 

1. The machines would be for personal 
use only—no commercial operations are 
permitted. 

2. The machines would be delivered 
in an “as is” condition and responsibility 
for their condition or operation was as¬ 
sumed. 

3. There would be no claims for lia¬ 
bility against the AT&T or its subsidiaries. 

4. Recipients must sign an affidavit 
agreeing to the above terms. 

Since the machines were donated 
through the Alexander Graham Bell Asso¬ 
ciation, some means had to be found to 
pick up the teletypewriters from the 
AT&T subsidiaries, to place them in tem¬ 
porary storage and to arrange for their 
distribution to deaf people. Thus the 
TELETYPES FOR THE DEAF DISTRI¬ 
BUTION COMMITTEE was formed. In 
recognition of their earlier courtesy in 
not pressing the AT&T the National Asso¬ 
ciation for the Deaf was invited to be a 


HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS—When the deaf person wishes to make a telephone call, he places the handset of a direct-dial telephone (A) into a special 
PHONETYPE CRADLE (D). The power button on PHONETYPE (C) is pushed, turning on the PHONETYPE and teletypewriter (B). The telephone gives off 
a dial tone, which is transferred into a light signal (monitor light on PHONETYPE) indicating the phone is ready to dial. The monitor light also indicates 
when the phone is busy, when the phone is ringing at the other end and when someone answers the telephone. A deaf person being called sees a light flash¬ 
ing (F) telling him the telephone is ringing. He likewise places his handset into the PHONETYPE cradle, turns on the PHONETYPE power and types his name 
on the teletypewriter, i.e., "John Doe. GA." Then the calling party proceeds to type out his message. The picture at the right is a closeup of the PHONE¬ 
TYPE unit. 
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DEMONSTRATION—Robert G. Sanderson, president of the National Association of the Deaf is shown using 
a teletypewriter in a recent demonstration held in Salt Lake City. At the left is Robert H. Weitbrecht, 
who invented the terminal unit. Looking over Sanderson's shoulder is Dr. James Marsters. At the right 
is Andrew Saks, third partner in Applied Communications Corporation, which produces the PHONETYPE. 


REAR VIEW—Outlets for the teletypewriter, power 
line and handset cradle are clearly labeled, as the 
rear view of the PHONETYPE indicates. The slot¬ 
ted knobs contain the fuses. 


Advantages Of the System 

• Independence—one does not have to bother neighbors about telephone calls. 

• Records—one has printed records of incoming and outgoing calls for reference. 

• Economy—except for the initial outlay for a PHONETYPE and an extra dollar a 
month for use of a relay, one pays only ordinary telephone charges, local and long 
distance. 

• Answering service—the possibilities of using the TTYS with an answering service 
are tremendous. One such service is already in operation. 

• Availability—Phonevision is still years away and very apt to be too expensive for 
most deaf persons. 

• Nationwide network—several national organizations of the deaf have TTYS or are 
now installing them. Individual users are located or will be located in most metro¬ 
politan areas. 


participant in the TDDC. It was only 
logical that two deaf men who lived in 
the same town, who could communicate 
regularly by teletypewriter and who could 
represent the two organizations should 
form this committee. They are Dr. H. 
Latham Breunig, chairman of the Oral 
Deaf Adults Section of the Bell Associa¬ 
tion and a member of its board of direc¬ 
tors; and Jess M. Smith, Editor of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN and first vice presi¬ 
dent of the National Association of the 
Deaf, who act as co-chairmen. 

While all of the above developments 
were taking place, a deaf man in St. 
Louis, Paul L. Taylor, had become fas¬ 
cinated by the prototype of the television- 
telephone at the New York World’s Fair 
and had connected up two teletypewriters 
on one telephone extension. Hearing of 
the Weitbrecht terminal unit, he became 
a very enthusiastic promoter. He was 
able, through the Central Institute for 
the Deaf, to form a close working rela¬ 
tionship with the Western Union Technical 
Facilities manager in St. Louis, J. A. 
Woodard, and was able to acquire several 
surplus Western Union machines. Not 
only that but he and other deaf men re¬ 
ceived instructions in how to recondition 
the machines. Through Taylor’s energy 
and salesmanship 32 deaf families in St. 
Louis are now in constant, easy contact 
with each other through their telephone- 
teletype stations. (It is now apparent that 
additional teletypewriters will become 
available through the RCA Communica¬ 
tions Corporation.) 

A word is in order about costs. A new 
teletypewriter costs about $800. The sur¬ 
plus machines given by AT&T and by 
Western Union are donated free of charge. 
But they are in an “as is” condition, 
which may range anywhere from good to 
poor. In addition, they have to be re¬ 
wired to adapt to the PHONETYPE. 
These reconditioning and rewiring services 
plus transportation may run to about 
$10-$25 per machine, which is paid by 
the ultimate recipient. The TDDC charges 


$2 per machine for its expenditures for 
stationery and postage and for listing 
services. 

The PHONETYPE costs $199.50 plus 
shipping charges. Those who think that 
this is a large sum are reminded that 
the commercial teletypewriter networks— 
TWX and TELEX—charge $50 per month 
for the lease of a machine plus $2 per 
minute for typing time. Although the 
three members of the Applied Communi¬ 
cations Corporation have put thousands 
of dollars of their own money and count¬ 
less hours of work into the development 
and manufacture of the PHONETYPE, 
the price they are charging barely covers 
the costs of manufacture. They are pro¬ 
viding these units as a service to the 
deaf. No one is making profits on the 
teletypewriters for the deaf. 

A third cost is that of installation and 
maintaining a telephone in one’s home. 
This will run around $8-$10 per month 
for a private phone—the best kind for 
the deaf. There will be an installation 
charge and a monthly rental of a signal 
relay which flashes a light when the tele¬ 
phone rings. 

Local calls in the same city cost no 
more. But deaf people are finding that 
they cannot type as fast as hearing peo¬ 
ple can talk so that their long distance 
calls take five or six times as long. This 
can be expensive unless one is careful 


not to make too many such calls. But it 
is so easy to contact one’s friends and 
associates by telephone that it is hard not 
to do so. Most of the ODAS officers and 
directors and many of the NAD officers 
and directors are in frequent touch with 
each other by teletypewriter—telephone. 
This is a tremendous help in quickly ex¬ 
changing views on important questions. 

One question has not yet been answered. 
How do you make a call? On all Bell 
Systems exchanges long distance calls 
station-to-station are made by DDD—Di¬ 
rect Distance Dialing. Everything is done 
by computer. A monitor light on the 
PHONETYPE indicates a “busy” signal. 

In order to get a Bell System teletype¬ 
writer any interested deaf person should 
contact TDDC. AT&T has put very tight 
restrictions on the release of teletype¬ 
writers. On the other hand the Western 
Union Company has a more liberal policy 
and a number of deaf people have been 
able to get machines from their local 
Western Union branches. For informa¬ 
tion, contact TDDC. 

The PHONETYPE is ordered directly 
from the Applied Communications Cor¬ 
poration. 

For more information contact TELE¬ 
TYPES FOR THE DEAF DISTRIBUTION 
COMMITTEE: P.O. Box 622, Indianapo¬ 
lis, Indiana 46206. 
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Integrated Services for Adults . . . 


Hot Springs Rehabilitation Center Program For The Deaf 


By GARY D. BLAKE 


The main building of the Hot Springs Rehabilitation Center dominates the Center grounds and also blocks 
the view of the other 45 buildings and 20 acres of land which make up the Center complex. 


From January 1961 through December 
1963, a handful of deaf adults enrolled for 
Center services, but no special staff or 
services were provided for them. In Jan¬ 
uary 1964, the Arkansas Rehabilitation 
Service (state DVR) initiated a pilot study 
to determine the feasibility of a large 
scale study into the question of serving 
deaf adults in a setting where they would 
be integrated with handicapped hearing 
persons for rehabilitation services. A 
group of 12 deaf students were enrolled, 
and a specialist in the area of the deaf 
was added to the Center staff as consultant 
and interpreter. Due to demonstrated 
need, the position of consultant soon 
evolved into a full-time position as both 
coordinator of the pilot study and coun¬ 
selor for the deaf students. Feasibility for 
intensive study was documented and in 
August 1965 a three-year research and 
demonstration project entitled “A Dem¬ 
onstration to Determine the Efficacy of 
Providing Rehabilitation Services to the 
Deaf in an Ongoing Comprehensive Re¬ 
habilitation Facility for Handicapped Hear¬ 
ing Persons,’' funded in part with a 
grant from the Rehabilitation Services Ad¬ 
ministration, Department of Health, Edu¬ 
cation and Welfare, was begun. Since 


January 1964, 170 deaf adults from 10 
states have been served at HSRC. One 
hundred twenty-four (124) of these have 
been served in the current three-year 
study. As a result of the research and 
demonstration project, staffing and 
services for deaf students have been con¬ 
siderably expanded and improved and 
methodology for effectively serving deaf 
adults in an ongoing facility has been de¬ 
veloped. 

Current full-time Center (project) staff 
serving deaf students total six persons. 
The positions are: Project coordinator, 
counselor, vocational evaluator, special 
education instructor, counselor-aide and 
project secretary. In addition to the six 
project staff members, all regular Center 
staff members serve the deaf as needed. 
For example, all regular vocational train¬ 
ing instructors work with deaf students 
enrolled for training in their areas; med¬ 
ical staff, dormitory supervisors, recrea¬ 
tion staff and other regular staff mem¬ 
bers provide general services to the en¬ 
rolled deaf students alongside hearing stu¬ 
dents; The total number of deaf students 
enrolled at one time has recently stabi¬ 
lized around 40 persons; however, during 
the past two and one-half year period, the 


The Hot Springs (Arkansas) Rehabili¬ 
tation Center has been providing special 
comprehensive rehabilitation services to 
deaf adults for four and one-half years. 
The program was initiated as a pilot 
study sponsored by the Arkansas Re¬ 
habilitation Service but was later ex¬ 
panded through a Federal research and 
demonstration grant. The research pur¬ 
pose is to investigate the overall feasibil¬ 
ity and practicality of serving deaf adults 
in a large comprehensive rehabilitation 
facility for hearing handicapped persons. 

The Hot Springs Rehabilitation Center 
(HSRC) is a large residential agency op¬ 
erated by the state DVR. It is a compre¬ 
hensive rehabilitation facility serving 
handicapped adults who represent nearly 
all disability groups. The primary service 
areas are comprehensive evaluation, med¬ 
ical services, vocational skill training and 
psychosocial services. A Research and 
Training Center is attached to the facility 
under the joint sponsorship of the Uni¬ 
versity of Arkansas and the Arkansas 
Rehabilitation Service and is financed in 
part with a grant (RT-13) from the Re¬ 
habilitation Services Administration, De¬ 
partment of Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare. 

The physical plant is valued at $33,- 
000,000, covers 20 acres of land and con¬ 
sists of 46 buildings. The Center supports 
approximately 270 full-time staff mem¬ 
bers, 80 of whom are professional persons 
filling administrative, supervisory, med¬ 
ical, counseling, prevocational evaluation 
and instructional positions. The student 
body enrollment varies weekly from 350 
to 400 persons. HSRC, formerly a Federal 
military hospital complex, was deeded to 
the State of Arkansas in 1960, remodeled 
and opened in January 1961 as a compre¬ 
hensive rehabilitation facility. 


Each new student is assigned to the Center coun¬ 
selor for the deaf. The counselor is responsible for 
case management, service coordination, and per¬ 
sonal, social and vocational counseling for each of 
his Center students. The counselor is trained in 
the area of deafness and holds a master's degree. 
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Each HSRC student undergoes testing to determine 
his academic achievement level as measured by 
standardized achievement tests. These tests are 
administered by a counselor-aide who has been 
prepared for work with the deaf through inservice 
training. 

average enrollment of deaf persons at 
any one time has been approximately 30. 

All regular Center services are avail¬ 
able to deaf students. Several additional 
services, focusing on communication prob¬ 
lems, cultural and social deprivation and 
educational lags, are available only to 
deaf students and are provided by project 
staff. A summary of both regular and 


Special education for academic instruction and vo< 
teacher of the deaf and is directly related to the 
daily living needs. Academic instruction is usually 
Vocational tutoring topics include shop language an 
in the vocational training area. 

special Center services provided to deaf 
students includes the following: (^indi¬ 
cates special services established for the 
deaf) 

Evaluation and Diagnosis (social, med¬ 
ical, vocational, psychological) 

Medical Services (medical supervision, 
medical consultation, physical therapy, 
occupational therapy, speech therapy, 
audiological screening services and nu¬ 
merous clinics) 

Vocational Skill Training (23 vocational 
areas) 

* Vocational Tutoring 

Academic Instruction (generally related 
to the vocational training area) 

^Communication Training (verbal lan¬ 
guage instruction, language of signs in¬ 
struction ) 

*Discussion Seminars for orientation to 
employment and discussion of daily living 
topics. 

Counseling (individual and group) 

‘•^Communication Services (primarily in¬ 
terpreting) 

Housing (dormitory style) 

Recreation. 

Placement and followup services to deaf 


Gary D. Blake, coordinator of the Hot Springs Re¬ 
search and Demonstration Project with the Adult 
Deaf, has served deaf people for 12 years as in¬ 

terpreter, minister, summer camp director, aca¬ 
demic teacher, school administrator and rehabili¬ 
tation counselor as well as in his current position. 
Mr. Blake graduated from Marshalltown Senior High 
School, Marshalltown, Iowa; received his B. A. 
degree from Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas; 
and his M. S. degree in education of the deaf from 
Gallaudet College. In 1964, he directed a seven- 

state project entitled, "A Study of the Occupational 
Status of the Young Adult Deaf of the Southwest 

and Their Need for Specialized Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation Facilities/' and co-authored the final project 
report, "Young Deaf Adults—An Occupational Sur¬ 
vey." This study was financed in part from a 
grant from the Rehabilitation Services Administra¬ 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Blake and his family spent one year in Africa 
with the Church of Christ Mission, Addis Ababa, 

Ethiopia, to assist with the establishment and di¬ 
rection of that nation's first school for the deaf. 
Mr. Blake is currently president of the Professional 
Rehabilitation Workers with the Adult Deaf, Inc., 
a national organization of nearly 250 professional 
persons whose major professional concern is with 
deaf adults. 


Pictured above are the personnel serving as HSRC 
project staff members. Standing, left to right, are 
Jack English, counselor; Neal Little, project direc¬ 
tor and also supervisor of the Center student services 
department; Robert Bevill (deaf), vocational evalu¬ 
ator; and Gary Blake, project coordinator. Seated 
left to right, are Mrs. Jo Ella Efird, counselor 
aide; Luther C. Shibley, (deaf), special education 
and vocational tutor; and Mrs. Cedell Briggs, project 
secretary. 
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The student, seated at the typewriter, follows the lesson under the watchful eye of the instructor who operates the projection controls. The latest equipment 
and instructional materials for the deaf are utilized in the Center's newly established IBM typewriter and card keypunch training program. A specially designed 
projector projects programmed lessons on a screen. 


The HSRC offers nearly 30 separate skill courses in 23 vocational training areas. Several of the deaf students have enrolled in laundry, dry cleaning and 
pressing operations. 



Planned and supervised recreational activities are available to HSRC students and include sports and B Several VIP's have visited the HSRC program, 
games, trips and tours, arts and crafts, social activities, student government affairs and canteen services. They include Mrs. Edna Adler, Rehabilitation Serv- 
, , _ , . . ^ ices Administration, Washington, D.C., shown above, 

students are the responsibility of the local dents completing their Center programs reviewing case record procedures with the project 

DVR and other agencies. may be discharged on Friday of any giv- , vocat,ona, eva,uator - 


Deaf adults accepted for services must 
be referred to the Center Admissions Com¬ 
mittee by a local counselor from state re¬ 
habilitation agencies. New students may 
be enrolled on any given Monday as sched- 


en week. Deaf students may be enrolled 
from any area of the United States, but 
through special project agreement, clients 
from the following states receive priority: 


Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

Additional information may be secured 
by writing: Deaf Project Director, Hot 
Springs Rehabilitation Center, Post Office 


uled by the Admissions Committee; stu- Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Box 1358, Hot Springs, Arkansas 71901. 
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Other training areas in which deaf students have 
enrolled at HSRC are, left to right, top row: Busi¬ 
ness education, drafting, body and fender repair. 
Bottom row: Meat cutting, and drapery training. 


New Horizons . . . 


Council Of Organizations Serving The Deaf Sponsors Forum 

.. XTT-J_ I - K. 


The need for a comprehensive census 
of deaf people in the United States and 
early and effective two-way communication 
with deaf children were emphasized as 
the first annual Forum of the Council of 
Organizations Serving the Deaf got the 
planned series off to an auspicious start. 
The Forum, keyed to “New Horizons for 
the Deaf,’’ was held in the Hotel America- 
Washington in Washington, D.C., April 24- 
27. About 130 people, representing every 
discipline in the area of the deaf, regis¬ 
tered. 

The keynote address, “New Horizons on 
Deafness,’’ was given by Mary E. Switzer, 
Administrator, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, U.S. Department of Health, Edu¬ 
cation and Welfare, and “The Council 
Concept’’ was outlined by Peter G. Meek, 
Executive Director, National Health Coun¬ 
cil, New York City. 

A panel discussion on “Communication 
Horizons of Deafness’’ featured the Thurs¬ 
day session. Moderated by Dr. Ray L. 
Jones, San Fernando Valley State College, 
“New Horizons for Young Deaf Children’’ 
were explored by Dr. Kathryn Meadow, 
University of California, Berkeley; “The 
Simultaneous Method” was explained by 
Robert Panara, National Technical Insti¬ 


tute for the Deaf; “New Horizons in Com¬ 
munication for Deaf Adult People” were 
discussed by Dr. James Marsters, Pasa¬ 
dena, California; “The Problems of the 
Deaf Adult with Difficulty in Speech and 
Lipreading” were pointed out by Dr. David 
Peikoff, Director of Development, Gallau- 
det College; “New Approaches in Tele¬ 
phone Use by the Deaf” were presented 
by Dr. James L. Flanagan of Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories, Newark, New Jersey, 
and the exciting concept of “Communica¬ 
tion Through the Theatre” was illustrated 
with a short film and talk by David Hays, 
Director, National Theatre of the Deaf, 
New York City. 

'Friday’s session on “Economic Horizons 
on Deafness” was keynoted by Samuel A. 
Block, Assistant Director of Research, U. 
S. Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago; 
and “Directions for Tomorrow” were 
pointed out by Dr. Boyce R. Williams, 
Chief, Communications Disorder Branch, 
Department of Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare. 

After each paper, there was spirited 
and animated group discussion among the 
six sessions to which participants were 
assigned. 


A reception Wednesday, hosted by Gal- 
laudet College and President Leonard M. 
Elstad, and a glittering black-tie dinner 
dance Saturday night provided satisfying 
entertainment. The latter featured enter¬ 
tainment by Patrick Graybill, Mrs. Lee 
Katz and Jean Arthur; Elena Morreales 
and Randy Garretson. Dancing was to 
the music of Tiny Meeker’s Orchestra. 

The COSD’s board of directors will select 
the date and site of next year’s Forum at 
its June meeting in Las Vegas and an¬ 
nounce the decision immediately. 


BABY CRY SIGNAL _$35.00 

WIRELESS BABY CRY SIGNAL $55.00 

Transmitter in baby's bedroom: Receiver in par¬ 
ents' bedroom or any room. No extension cord. 

115VAC BUZZER _ $6.00 

SIREN SIGNAL For Auto Owner $35.00 
Extra Red Signal Lamp $2.00 

DOOR BELL SIGNALS 

Ask for the brochures of 10 different 
door bell signals. 

Heller's Instrument Works 

621 Avalon Avenue 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 
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Originally Part of a University . . . 


The Utah School For The Deaf 

By JERI PARKER 

"Our view ... is conditioned by our position in space and time—not by our personalities as we like to think."—Lawrence Durrell 



The main building of the 32-acre campus of the Utah School for the Deaf is seen against the majestic Wa¬ 
satch Range of the Rocky Mountains. 


Like an old, old work of art whose 
layer upon layer of color and design gives 
it richness and depth and suggests former 
stages in which the subject may have 
worn a different smile—a more easily de¬ 
fined glance, the Utah School for the 
Deaf, wrapped in years of change and 
growth, presents an enigmatic fact to the 
world, fascinating but not easily assessed. 
Bringing her to judgment on paper must 
fall short of the truth. 

A current view of the school reflects 
this prism of time and change. Old build¬ 
ings and new, experience and experimenta¬ 
tion blend to give the school its mellowed 
look and sophisticated point of view. A 
brief examination of its rich history sheds 
light on its present outlook and status. 

The Utah pioneers, a deeply religious 
people who showed great courage and in¬ 
dustry in making an epic trek across 
plains and mountains to settle in an iso¬ 
lated and frightening desert, believed 
that the spiritual welfare of their children 
depended upon teaching them to evaluate 
the myriad choices which exist in the 
world and then to choose those experiences 
which would be spiritually strengthening 
and broadening. The judgment and forti¬ 
tude required to make such choices de¬ 
manded knowledge. This pioneer zeal for 
knowledge, along with a widespread inter¬ 
est throughout the United States in edu¬ 
cating the deaf, led to the establishment 
of the Institute of Deaf-Mutes in 1884, 
twelve years before Utah achieved state¬ 
hood. 

The United States census of 1880 re¬ 
ported that 188 persons in the territory 
were aurally handicapped. Joseph Beck, 
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the father of three deaf sons, circulated 
a letter throughout the territory to ascer¬ 
tain how many of these people were of 
school age. He received in reply the 
names of about 50 children. William Wood, 
whose deaf daughter was attending the 
Colorado School for the Deaf, learned of 
Mr. Beck’s efforts and joined him in peti¬ 
tioning the legislature for the establish¬ 
ment of a school for the deaf. The peti¬ 
tion met with favorable consideration and, 
in 1834, $4,000 ($2,000 per annum) was ap¬ 
proved for the purpose of teaching a class 
of deaf-mutes at the University of Deseret, 
later to become the University of Utah. 

The school opened August 26, 1884, in 
a room of the university building in Salt 
Lake City, the business and political cap¬ 
ital of Utah. Professor Henry C. White 
of Boston, a graduate of the Columbia 
Institution of the Deaf and Dumb in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. (now Gallaudet College), was 
appointed the first teacher. He later 
served as the school’s first principal and 
was effective in establishing a common 
home for deaf children residing outside 

SUPERINTENDENT Robert W. Tegeder has been 
head of the Utah Schools for the Deaf and the Blind 
since July 1959. During school years 1957-58 and 
1958-59, he served as principal of the school for 
the deaf. Prior to this period he served seven 
years in the classroom. A 1950 graduate of the 
teacher training program at the Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania School tor the Deaf, he received his master 
of education degree in special education and ad¬ 
ministration from Wayne State University in Detroit 
in 1957. 

He is an active member of numerous professional 
educational organizations on the local, state and 
national levels in general and special education. 
He has held offices and served on committees in 
most of them. Mr. Tegeder is also a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa and an 18-year veteran of Kiwanis 
International. He has always been active in the 
affairs of his community and church. 

Mr. Tegeder and his wife are natives of Illinois 
and the parents of four children, ages nine through 
sixteen. 


the Salt Lake City area. Elizabeth Wood 
was the only pupil in attendance when 
the school opened, but by the end of 
September four pupils were enrolled. The 
total enrollment for the year was four¬ 
teen; the second year it increased to 
eighteen. 

In 1888, the Legislative Assembly en¬ 
acted a law to establish and maintain, in 
connection with and as a branch of the 
University of Deseret, a department to 
be known as the Institution of Deaf-Mutes. 
The name of the institution was later 
changed to the School for the Deaf and 
Dumb and finally to the School for the 
Deaf. For eleven years the Institution 
of Deaf-Mutes continued as a part of the 
University of Deseret, the highest edu¬ 
cational institution in the territory. It 
was the only school for the deaf in the 
United States connected with a university. 
This connection made the school a part 
of the public school system of the terri¬ 
tory, a birthright which has been of 
lasting benefit. 

In 1889, the enrollment of the school 
was increased from 18 to 37 pupils. In 
the spring of that year, work was begun 
on a building to be used by the institu¬ 
tion; the estimated cost of the building 
was $50,000. 

Frank W. Metcalf, a former teacher of 
the hrh class in the Kansas Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, was appointed 
principal of the school in 1889. He was 
later made the school’s first superinten¬ 
dent, a position he maintained until 1901. 
While he was superintendent, the school 
was separated from the University of Des¬ 
eret. Classes in speech and lipreading 
were added to the curriculum. Trade 
classes offered instruction in carpentry, 
printing, and shoemaking. A small paper, 
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Using modern auditory training techniques and amplified sound, Mrs. Christcpuios instructs her children 
in speech with the aid of the Klinghart markings. 



reading through the simultaneous approach with the aid of amplified sound. 


“The Deseret Eagle,” was published twice 
monthly by the school’s printing depart¬ 
ment. The paper has continued to be pub¬ 
lished in a variety of forms and is now 
known as “The Utah Eagle,” the school’s 
official monthly publication. 

With the school’s separation from the 
University of Deseret in 1896, the ques¬ 
tion of a suitable permanent location 
arose. The Constitutional Convention de¬ 
cided that Ogden, a city with a popula¬ 
tion of 20,000 some 40 miles from Salt 
Lake City, offered the greatest advantages 
and voted to locate the school there. It 
was housed in the old Territorial Reform 
School in its initial days in Ogden. 

Ogden proved to be an excellent loca¬ 
tion for the school. All lines of railroads 
in Utah and adjoining states centered 
there. From nearly every point in Utah, 
Idaho and Nevada it could be reached 
without a change of cars, an important 
consideration in the case of deaf children. 
Electric street cars connected all parts 
of the city at that time and came within 
two blocks of the school’s main campus. 

Of the 57-acre tract of land awarded 
to the school, 10 acres was reserved for 
school buildings, lawns and recreational 
facilities. A large fruit orchard contain¬ 
ing over 100 trees covered several acres. 
About 10 acres was planted in alfalfa. 
Another 10 acres was farmed. A tract 
of 17 acres furnished good pasture for the 
livestock raised at the school. The differ¬ 
ent sections were separated by lines of 
tall poplar trees which gave the campus 
a striking and stately appearance. The 
school has retained 32 acres of the orig¬ 
inal 57-acre tract. 

Since its days in the old Territorial Re¬ 
form School facilities, the school has ex¬ 
panded into a complex of buildings which 
include an infirmary, library and physical 
education facilities, modern classroom 
facilities, an instructional media center, 
administrative offices, testing rooms, dor¬ 
mitories, living quarters for resident 
teachers in training, a superintendent’s 
home, maintenance buildings and an elab¬ 
orate industrial arts building. The school 
will soon absorb the classroom and phys¬ 
ical education buildings presently occu¬ 
pied by the School for the Blind, which 
now shares the campus with the School 
for the Deaf, when the School for the 
Blind moves to its new campus in De¬ 
cember 1968. Dormitory facilities are al¬ 
ready located on different campuses. 

It is the belief of the Utah School for 
the Deaf that educable deaf children can 
acquire functional language if given the 



A current accurate record of each child's hearing 
loss is maintained by Dr. Melvin Nielsen, the Utah 
School's audiologist. 
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proper opportunity. The school’s cur¬ 
riculum is designed to aid teachers in 
giving children this opportunity. It is 
approved by the state board of educa¬ 
tion and modifies and adapts the state’s 
public school curriculum to the special 
needs of deaf children. Its major pur¬ 
pose is to present a program which has 
been systematically ordered to help stu¬ 
dents develop their language and speech 
skills so that they may overcome the 
social, emotional and vocational handi¬ 
caps which result from a limited and 
faulty use of language and speech. It 
is anticipated that once this purpose has 
been achieved, the deaf may join their 
hearing peers as responsible, contributing 
members of society. The ultimate goal 
of the curriculum is to change the lan¬ 
guage and speech behavior of deaf chil¬ 
dren—to replace their limited usage of 
language and speech with functional lan¬ 
guage and speech skills. This change 
of behavior can be conceived of both in 
the narrow sense of correct usage and 


in the broad sense of modifying and en¬ 
hancing the entire personality of the deaf 
child by developing his ability to use 
language and speech as effective social 
tools. 

To aid students in achieving these ends, 
a new educational program was imple¬ 
mented in August 1962. Under this pro¬ 
gram a child is trained in the Primary 
Division through the oral approach with 
exclusive use of speech, speech reading 
and amplified sound during his first six 
years of schooling. Instruction is given 
in oral and written language and the de¬ 
velopment of reading skills. Sense train¬ 
ing plays a significant role in the child’s 
early years as well. The social develop¬ 
ment of the child is carefully supervised 
to provide the experiences that will lead 
to maximum language development as 
well as to an ability to adjust to life 
situations. 

After each child has spent six years in 
the Primary Division, the parents deter- 
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Driggs Hall provides comfortable housing facilities for girls. 


mine where he is to be placed. The pro¬ 
gram at this level is divided into two 
channels. The Simultaneous Division in¬ 
structs through the use of manual alpha¬ 
bet, stens, speech, and speechreading and 
amplified sound. The Oral Division main¬ 
tains a complete oral atmosphere and in¬ 
structs through speech, speechreading and 
amplified sound. In order to provide for 
maximum development of their particular 
communicative skills, each division has 
its own dormitory facilities, academic 
program and co-curricular activities. 

The dual track program provides many 
advantages that a single program cannot 
offer. One of the major advantages is 
that parents are able to select the type 
of education for their child that will best 
meet his total needs. With the initiation 
of the dual track program, the Utah School 
for the Deaf became one of the few state 
residential schools to offer deaf students 
an entirely oral program in addition to a 
simultaneous program. 

Teachers in both divisions are required 
to be certified in education of the deaf 
by the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf and/or 
the Utah State Board of Education. Teach¬ 
ers in the Oral Division must have a 
background of training in oral educa¬ 
tion of the deaf. Simultaneous teachers 
must be proficient in the use of manual 
communication in addition to those skills 
ordinarily required of teachers of the 
deaf. The state requires 39 quarter hours 


of training in education of the deaf as 
well as a bachelor’s degree. 

Special instruction is also provided for 
the multiply involved. The Association 
Method, developed by Mildred McGinnis 
of Central Institute for the Deaf, is em¬ 
ployed in these classes. The striking im¬ 
provement made by students who are 
trained through this method, particularly 
in speech, is causing the staff at the Utah 
School to take a close look at its carefully 
structured approach to determine whether 
some of its methods can be adapted to 
the speech instruction for children in the 
Primary Division. 

In order to provide a day school for 
aurally handicapped children in that area, 
an Extension Division of the Utah School 
was established in Salt Lake City in Sep¬ 
tember 1959. Since then the Extension Di¬ 
vision has grown from a single class to 
an enrollment of 83 full-time equivalent 
students and a staff of 10 teachers of the 
deaf, one nursery teacher, two aides, 
numerous consultants and volunteers and 
a curriculum coordinator. Classes are 
taught at the preschool, kindergarten, ele¬ 
mentary, junior high school and senior 
high school levels. A special class is also 
taught for the multiply involved. With 
the exception of the preschool program, 
all classes for the deaf are housed in 
public schools. The deaf children are in¬ 
tegrated with hearing children on the 
playground and at lunch well before an 


attempt is made to integrate them in the 
classroom. 

The Extension Division preschool pro¬ 
gram, made possible by the Elementary- 
Secondary Education Act, Title I Funds, 
was added to the Extension Division in 
November 1966. The program, adminis¬ 
tered by the Utah School, is housed in a 
large private children’s hospital in Salt 
Lake City and is offered for deaf children 
without cost to their parents. The mod¬ 
ern facilities rented from the hospital by 
the Utah School include a therapy room, 
an observation room and a nursery class¬ 
room. In addition, the hospital makes its 
testing facilities available to the preschool 
staff. The preschool program has 29 chil¬ 
dren enrolled this year. The anticipated 
enrollment for the fall of 1968 is fifty-one. 

The successful inception of the new in¬ 
dustrial arts program is one of the most 
outstanding achievements the Utah School 
has accomplished in recent years. The 
purpose of the program is to provide the 
student who is deaf with an overview of 
industrial occupations and to equip him 
with the background necessary to pursue 
specialized training in the area which is 
attractive to him and to which he is suited. 
Every effort is made to provide the stu¬ 
dent with attitudes and approaches which 
will enable him to meet the demands of 
a complex and dynamic society and to 
anticipate and adapt to the changes that 
occur in such a society. 

Students begin their training in the In¬ 
dustrial Arts Division at the junior high 
level. Through arts and craft classes, 
they become familiar with the tools and 
media with which they will later work 
on a more advanced level. This training 
assists students to “faire le joint” be¬ 
tween academic work and its application 
in the industrial arts. 

When students reach the senior high 
level, a two-hour per day program plus 
optional evening classes provide them with 
a wide background of instruction for two 
years. Female students are required to 
take a sequence of home living courses 
along with general business preparation. 



Two Utah School senior high school students operating the offset press, a vital tool in today's graphic arts field. Left to right: Leo Duran and Ismael Briseno. 
A number of girls have pursued training in cosmotology centers after having completed the beauty culture course at the Utah School for the Deaf. 
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Mr. Boyd Nielsen leads students to some important scientific conclusions. 


Male students receive general training in 
several different areas such as graphic 
arts, woodworking, drafting, sheet metal 
and welding, auto body, leather crafts, 
barbering, and upholstery and auto body 
trim. 

From ages eighteen to twenty-one, stu¬ 
dents specialize in an intensified vocation¬ 
ally oriented program for at least one 
half of each day. The last year provides 
for on-the-job training and experience. 
Under this cooperative educational pro¬ 
gram, girls are placed at local liberal arts, 
beauty and business colleges. On-the-job 
training in data processing is also offered 
by the Western Regional Internal Rev¬ 
enue Service in Ogden. Male students 
receive on-the-job training at local col¬ 
leges and industrial training centers. 

Students who do not wish to pursue in¬ 
tensified industrial training at eighteen 
may elect to follow an academically 
oriented course of study. This involves 
one or two hours per day of industrial 
training plus academic classes. Students 
who follow the academic course of study 
generally continue their schooling at a 
college or industrial training center upon 
their graduation. 

Students must be no older than twenty 
when they begin their final year at the 
Utah School. They may begin their final 
year before twenty, however, if their per¬ 
formance warrants it. Upon graduation, 
students may request assistance in job 
placement from Mr. Robert G. Sander¬ 
son, the Coordinator of Services for the 
Deaf in the State Division of Rehabilita¬ 
tion. Those who need financial aid to 
continue their training may request as¬ 
sistance through this same government 
agency. Mr. Sanderson is currently presi¬ 
dent of the National Association of the 
Deaf. 

In addition to the academic program, 
optional religious classes for high school 
students are offered by the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, by the 
Roman Catholic Church and by various 
Protestant churches. All religious instruc¬ 
tion is conducted off campus under the 


direction of the various denominations; the 
Utah School for the Deaf has no juris¬ 
diction. 

The school year is enriched with activi¬ 
ties outside the classroom. Parties or¬ 
ganized by the student council are en¬ 
joyed on numerous occasions. A Girl 
Scout and Boy Scout troop provide for 
additional growth and training. The bas¬ 
ketball, football and track teams par¬ 
ticipate in the high school activities asso¬ 
ciation. Students participate in regional 
and state competitions in the pantomime 
division of speech contests and in the 
regional high school science fair. This 
year three of the six pantomimes selected 
to be presented in state competition were 
from the Utah School. One of these three 
pantomimes received a superior rating 
and the other two received excellent 
ratings in the state competition. A second 
place award was won by science students 
in the division of medicine and health at 
the regional science fair. 

Through the cooperative efforts of the 
University of Utah and the Utah School, 
a training program for future teachers 
of the deaf was established in 1961. The 
program is administered and supervised 
by the University of Utah. The Utah 
School provides internship student teach¬ 
ing facilities and daily supervision. The 
five-year program, which leads to a mas¬ 
ter’s degree in education of the deaf ex¬ 
ceeds the minimum qualifications for a 
Class A Certificate issued by the Confer¬ 
ence of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf and also the special educa- 

AUTHOR Jeri Parker teaches language at the Utah 
School for the Deaf. Miss Parker has recently 
returned to Utah from Montreal, Canada, where 
she was instrumental in introducing experimental 
equipment and modern auditory training techniques 
into classes for the hard of hearing. After receiving 
her bachelor of arts degree at Brigham Young Uni¬ 
versity in Provo, Utah, in 1961, she did graduate 
work at Utah State University, the University of 
Utah, the University of Grenoble in France, the 
American University of Beirut in Lebanon and the 
American University of Cairo in Egypt. She taught 
French and English for five years at Weber High 
School in Ogden, spending her summers teaching 
French at Weber State College and serving as a 
tour guide in Europe and the Middle East. It was 
while she was serving as supervisor of the lan¬ 
guage arts department at Weber High School that 
she became interested in the education of the deaf. 



Melissa Penrod is enchanted with this language 
experience in an Utah School classroom. 


tion certification requirements of the state 
of Utah. 

The school’s audiologist keeps up-to- 
date information on all known deaf chil¬ 
dren in the state. He, as well as the field 
representative, makes personal visits to 
their homes, maintaining contact with 
the families until their children reach 
school age. Any child between the ages 
of two and one-half and twenty-one who 
is a Utah resident and is unable to make 
satisfactory progress in a public school 
due to an aural handicap is eligible for 
admission to the Utah School, provided 
he is able both mentally and physically 
to profit from the program. Several in¬ 
termediate and advanced students at the 
school come from Alaska, Wyoming and 
Nevada. Pre-admission tests are made 
by the audiologist and psychologist. 
Audiometric tests are continued yearly 
during the student’s first five years of 
schooling and biannually thereafter. Psy¬ 
chological, mental ability and general ap¬ 
titude tests are administered at desig¬ 
nated intervals throughout the child’s stay 
at the school. 
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’Way back in March 1929, a newspaper 
of the deaf, by the deaf and for the deaf 
came into being in the little town of Ver¬ 
sailles, Ohio. At that time I was editor 
of the Versailles Policy, published by the 
Versailles Policy Publishing Co., Inc. For 
years the thought of such a newspaper 
had buzzed around in my mind, with little 
hope that the dream might become a re¬ 
ality. Oldtimers told me: “The deaf 
never will support a publication of their 
very own. Such an independent publica¬ 
tion is foredoomed to failure.” . . . But I 
just couldn’t think so . . . there is always 
a risk in starting any newspaper; and who 
can tell what might be if (IF) this time 
we might make a success of it? 

I had mentioned the idea to Leo J. 
Gunckle, at that time manager of the 
Policy plant and the weekly newspaper, 
the Versailles Policy. He liked the idea, 
despite the fact that I told him the odds 
might be against success in the estab¬ 
lishing of a publication for the deaf; and 
I cited some of the instances. But he 



Mr. and Mrs. Roy B. Conkling, Sr., of Gladwin, Michigan, at the time of their 50th wedding anniversary 
on December 30, 1963. 


Recollections Of An Editor-Publisher 


said, “Go ahead. The company will back 
you.” So we set up and printed the first 
issue of the American Deaf Citizen and 
distributed copies to deaf leaders through¬ 
out the country. 

The response really surprised us. With¬ 
in a couple months the circulation had 
passed the 600 mark and then on to 1,000 
—and it kept on growing. You must re¬ 
member that in those days there were 
really a lot of real intellectual giants 
among the deaf—Robert P. MacGregor, 
Dr. Robert Patterson, George F. Flick, 
Francis P. Gibson, Albert Berg, Alex 
Pach, Thomas F. Fox, G. W. Veditz, 
Tom L. Anderson, George Morris Mc- 



This picture was taken in front of the Versailles 
Policy Publishing Co. at Versailles, Ohio, in July 
1931. Left to right: Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Cunning¬ 
ham of Peoria, Illinois; Conkling; Mrs. John G. 
Otto, Springfield, Illinois. The picture was snapped 
by Mr. Otto. The Cunninghams and Ottos were 
on their way home after attending the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf's convention in 
Boston. 


By ROY BAXTER CONKLING, SR. 

Clure, H. Sidney Porter, Franklin C. 
Smielau, Alan Hodgson, Regensberg, 
Howard Lee Terry and others. And there 
were such leaders of the deaf as jumped 
at the chance to make this publication 
one to endure through the years: Lily G. 
Andrewjeski of Akron, John Purdum of 
Chicago, J. Frederick Meagher, also of 
Chicago, W. H. Wright of Seattle, Louis 
J. Bacheberle of Cincinnati, Muriel Bishop, 
Leonard B. Dickerson and Irby H. March- 
man of Georgia, the Rev. Robert C. 
Fletcher of Alabama, Miss Miriam Kelly 
of Mississippi, E. Rou of Florida, Mrs. 
Snowa Fugate of Kentucky, Clara Belle 
Rogers of South Carolina, Troy E. Hill 
of Texas, Mrs. Marfa Smith of Arkansas, 
Tom Northern of Colorado and so on. 
To list all the subscription solicitors and 
those who wrote for the publication would 
take too much space. And we are writing 
these recollections about 26 years after 
the publication ceased its existence in the 
autumn of 1942. 

We had a rough time getting advertis¬ 
ing, however; and no publication in the 
magazine, newspaper or tabloid field ever 
can be a paying proposition if it hasn’t 
the advertising patronage necessary. We 
found, as the months and years went on, 
that national advertising was out. Our 
subscription list got to nearly 6,000, but 
national business firms, manufacturers, 
etc., demanded a circulation of at least 
10,000—paid. 

Around this time the Great Depression 
set in following the Wall Street crash, 
and, though the price of a subscription 
to the “ADC,” as the deaf termed it, was 
but one dollar per year, there were a 
lot of dropouts. So many of the deaf 
were on the unemployed lists over the 
country—college graduates, with chains of 
decrees, were out of jobs, too, and selling 
apples on street corners. 


But this is getting ahead of the subject. 
We had decided to make this American 
Deaf Citizen a newspaper that everyone 
could read. The florid, multisyllable, 
head-in-the-clouds language was taboo. 
For isn’t it that everyone likes to read 
books, magazines, newspapers—any pub¬ 
lication and all publications—couched in 
language and wording that he or she 
easily understands? We knew then, and 
know as of now, that there are a lot 
of people who like to use BIG words. 
Stories or articles involving too much use 
of multisyllable words, and foreign lan¬ 
guage, too, may look smart to the writer, 
but the readers may not be able to under¬ 
stand or appreciate such style and such 
words. It is the short word that is easily 
understood. For instance, you can call 
a person a “prevaricator” and he’ll laugh, 
but call him by the short word that has 
the same meaning—a liar—and he’ll get 
mad! But I recall only one person who 
wrote me to show he sensed the appeal 
of the publication to all the deaf, regard¬ 
less of limitation or high degree of learn¬ 
ing .. . that man was Mr. Beauchamp, 
now editor emeritus of the Kentucky 
Standard, publication of the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf. Mr. Beauchamp 
wro'.e: “It is so easy for everyone to 
read the ADC because of the simple 
language used.” 

I never made a cent out of the Amer¬ 
ican Deaf Citizen. It was started with the 
desire to help my brethren, the deaf, 
along with emphasizing the fact that the 
deaf are people, too, just like other peo¬ 
ple, except that they are unable to hear 
and/or speak. You may say the ADC was 
a labor of love; it was. We kept it go¬ 
ing for around 14 years, this in addition 
to editing and doing a lot of the other 
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Lane Appointed to Edit 
Educational News Weekly 

Kenneth R. Lane, vice principal of the 
Maryland School for the Deaf, has been 
appointed to a position as editor in the 
Special Education Department of Amer¬ 
ican Education Publications, a Xerox Com¬ 
pany in Middletown, Connecticut. He will 
begin his new duties July 1 after 17 years 
as a teacher and administrator in schools 
for the deaf. 

Only a year ago, American Education 
Publications began a new special edu¬ 
cation paper, KNOW YOUR WORLD, for 
elementary school aged children with 
reading problems. This fall, a new paper, 
YOU AND THE NEWS, for teenage read¬ 
ers will be published. Mr. Lane will edit 
this new paper. KNOW YOUR WORLD 
has, during its initial year of operation, 
been subsidized by Captioned Films for 
the Deaf. 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 


Automatic Clocks 
from $12.45 
Buzzers $8.95 
Flashers 75c 
Thermo-Buzz $12.95 
Bed vibrator $14.95 


All Postpaid and Guaranteed. 

Beautiful pen with every order of a clock or 
buzzer. Send check or money order or write 
for circulars and order blank. 


VIBRALARM SERVICE 


29 Cedar Ave. Dep 

Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 


Planning Meeting Held For Leadership Workshop 

Salt Lake City, Utah, was the site of workshop, 
a planning meeting, April 11-12, for a Participating in the planning n 
“Workshop on Leadership Training in Re- were- 

habilitation and Community Services for ^ ^ ^ 

People Who Are Deaf.” The meeting, .^ n ^ erson j ^ r - Boyce B- Wi 

under the sponsorship of the National Rehabilitation Services Administ 

Association of the Deaf and with funding Richard Babb, California Associat 

by the Vocational Services Administration, Alice Beardsley, I 

was directed by Robert G. Sanderson, Association of the Deaf; Vict( 

NAD nrPsiHpnt loway, University of Arizona; I 

rnu P , ' ^ J J J Hairston, Pine Lake Rehabilitation ( 

The workshop, provided it is funded Michigan; Mrs. Pauline Hicks, I 

by the VS A, will have as its theme, Association of the Deaf; Robert 0 

“Leadership Training in the Development kena u, Nat i 0 nal Association of the 

and Utilization of Community Resources Dr James Marsters, Oral Deaf 

As They Relate to Deaf People/’ The Section-AGBA; Robert Pagel, Wis 

title will be Deaf Leadership Training Association of the Deaf; Richard P 

for Community Interaction. Emphasis Gallaudet College; Jess M. Smith 

will be on training deaf leaders for service dfaf AMFRTCAN- Dr Nora W 

at the local or “grassroots” level. San Fernando Valley State College 

It was proposed that 70 participants be ert K. Ward, Utah Rehabilitation Di 

selected for the workshop scheduled for G. Leon Curtis, Utah Association 

June 1969 in Salt Lake City. All 50 states Deaf; Gene D. Stewart, Utah Reh, 

would be represented. A questionnaire- tion Division; Lloyd H. Perkins, 

screening technique is being developed Day Saints; and Mildred H. Am 

to determine those to be invited to the Utah Rehabilitation Division. 
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Assessment by an American: 


Britain's Welfare Societies For The Deaf 


It comes as an eye-opening revelation 
to the deaf American adult visiting Brit¬ 
ain to note the big role the voluntary and 
welfare societies play in the lives of the 
British deaf. Virtually from teenage to 
old age. Spread throughout the United 
Kingdom—a small country by American 
standards—are as many as 90 such groups, 
plus the six regional welfare associations 
for the deaf: one each in Scotland and 
Wales and the rest in England. Another 
surprise causing the deaf American vis¬ 
itor to arch his eyebrows with distaste is 
the habitual use of “deaf and dumb” and 
“deaf mute’’ expressions by the supposed¬ 
ly enlightened British public. Being the 
world’s greatest lovers of four-footed 
beasts, the highly civilized English hesitate 
to call their pets “dumb animals,” I noted. 

Whenever I pointed out — during my 
1900-mile tour of storied Britain—that the 
deaf people in the United States were no 
longer branded “dumb,” thanks to their 
successful militancy to stop having so de¬ 
grading an adjective from being slapped 
at them, I was politely told of the re¬ 
spectable acceptance of the “deaf and 
dumb” phrase by hoary tradition in Brit¬ 
ain. “Tradition dies hard in England,” I 
was reminded again and again. Even the 
ritualistic cliche was dusted off by a lec¬ 
turer on the education of the deaf at 
London University, but he did predict the 
“eventual” disappearance of the “deaf 
and dumb” term in England—not in his 
time of course, he hastily added. More 
frankly, a few social workers said the 
“deaf and dumb” combination could not 
very well be dropped now—nor in the fore¬ 
seeable future—because of its demon¬ 
strated value for charity purposes and 
for evoking the proper emotional response 
from the public as to “the dreadful conse¬ 
quences of deafness” during solicitations 
for funds for deaf welfarism. 

Heading the hierarchy of the welfare 
societies is the Royal National Institute for 
the Deaf (RNID), housed in a narrow, 
four-story brick building at 105 Gower 
Street in London in a sedate neighborhood 
dominated by sprawling London Univer¬ 
sity. Already cramped for space, the 
RNID would like to move to larger quar¬ 
ters—and will when sufficient funds are 
forthcoming. In line with the time-hon¬ 
ored British custom of having titled people 
and scions of royalty as patrons of worth¬ 
while organizations, the RNID has for its 
patron no less a personage than Prince 
Philip, whose mother-in-law, Queen Moth¬ 
er Elizabeth II, graces the masthead of 
the National Deaf Children’s Society at 
31 Gloucester Place in London as a patron. 
There is no counterpart of the RNID in 
America, nor elsewhere in the world. Of 
independent status, it is registered as a 
charitable organization under the Na¬ 
tional Assistance Act of 1948. Ostensibly, 
it enjoys high prestige as Britain’s only 
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By ROBERT L. SWAIN, JR. 

national body dealing with all aspects of 
deafness and as a protective association 
not only for all the deaf but also for the 
deaf-blind and hard of hearing. The 
RNID’s eleemosynary aspect was im¬ 
mediately suggested to me when I espied 
on the receptionist’s desk, in the plain, 
tiny foyer, a small wooden box with a 
slot for coins: It bore a neat sign asking 
for donations. I responded by parting with 
a few shillings. 

As the national spokesman on deaf wel¬ 
fare, the RNID calls the attention of 
the British government and local govern¬ 
ing bodies to the needs of the deaf as they 
arise. An indication of the interest in the 
deaf on the public level, at least, is the 
showing by the government-controlled 
British Broadcasting Corporation of a spe¬ 
cial program, “Vision On,” for deaf chil¬ 
dren every other Saturday afternoon and 
of a Sunday evening newscast in sign lan¬ 
guage as well as by spoken reports. 

Easily one of the RNID’s most indis¬ 
pensable services is providing adequate 
interpretation assistance to the deaf in 
situations where “communication diffi¬ 
culties” are likely to pose serious obstacles. 
It supplements the service by furnishing 
government agencies and police officers 
with a list of skilled interpreters for the 
deaf. According to the RNID, the deaf 
often need interpreters in the following 
areas: courts of law, police courts; ap¬ 
pearances before the Probation Service 
officers; at marriages performed in regis¬ 
try offices; driving tests; interviews with 
potential employers; making sickness 
claims, applications for old-age pensions 
and claims for supplementary allowances 
before officers of the National Assistance 
Board. Other necessary assignments have 
interpreters appearing at consultations 
with legal advisers, representatives of in¬ 
surance companies and certain business 
agents whenever a deaf person is re¬ 
quired to affix his signature to a docu¬ 
ment or make a statement; at physicians’ 
offices, hospitals, clinics and before the 
Ministry of Health’s mental health tri¬ 
bunals; on business with local government 
bureaus; at interviews between Youth 
Employment Services officers and young 
deaf people who have left schools; and 
at oral and practical examinations—such 
as given by the City of London and the 
Guilds of London Institute. The munici¬ 
pality employs a stated percentage (be¬ 
low 10%) of deaf workers under the Brit¬ 
ish law regarding the hiring and employ¬ 
ment of the handicapped. 

As an information center, the RNID 
issues a steady stream of printed litera¬ 
ture and engages in various educational 
and publicity endeavors. Its official 
voice is a monthly illustrated journal 
“Hearing,” renamed in 1963 from “Silent 
World.” Impressive is the RNID’s first 
floor circulating and research library, re¬ 


puted one of the best of its kind in the 
world. In charge of the immense collec¬ 
tion, and as information officer of the 
RNID is born-deaf Dr. Pierre Gorman, 
an Australian who holds a Ph.D. from 
Cambridge University. Although directed 
by hearing people answerable to a Board 
of Managers, the RNID has a quota of 
deaf workers on its staff. 

Despite the intransigency of English 
tradition, the RNID tries to minimize the 
use of the “deaf and dumb” phrase. Yet 
many of its affiliated local welfare soci¬ 
eties are called Deaf & Dumb Benevolent 
Societies, several of which are more than 
a century old, thus attaining the status 
of a landmark in their respective locali¬ 
ties. Other groups prefer the less stig¬ 
matizing appellation of “Mission for the 
Deaf,” or “Institute for the Deaf” or 
simply as “Voluntary and Welfare Soci¬ 
ety for the Deaf.” A society usually has 
its own home, either of stark functional¬ 
ism or ancient vintage. Identification is 
in form of a large outside entrance sign 
or marker: that can be seen without 
squinting the eye. Some signs I saw 
looked too big as if over-anxious to re¬ 
mind the locality of the necessity of deaf 
welfarism. Responsible for the society’s 
work is a trained hearing person shoulder¬ 
ing the older title of “Missioner and Super¬ 
intendent.” Depending on the society’s 
resources, he may have an assistant mis¬ 
sioner and one or more social workers, 
including a lady worker. Densely popu¬ 
lated England has the lion’s share of the 
90 societies. Scotland, claiming more 
sheep than people, embraces about 14 
such groups and branches—six centered 
in sooty Glasgow, Britain’s third largest 
city. Mountainous Wales numbers five 
missions, plus branches. Crowded Lon¬ 
don, having more than 10% of the United 
Kingdom’s known deaf population of 45,- 
000 or over, is well covered. In all, the 
societies say they pay chief attention to 
the born deaf and the prelingual deaf be¬ 
cause of their “communication difficul¬ 
ties.” 

A number of the welfare societies rose 
to new influence under the National As¬ 
sistance Act of 1948, which empowers the 
Local Authorities (local governments) to 
provide for the welfare of the deaf in 
their areas by appointing special welfare 
officers. A majority of the Local Authori¬ 
ties saw fit to press the welfare society 
for the deaf into service as their agent, 
subsidizing the work with a grant. Thus, 
many Missioners and Superintendents bear 
the added designation of “District Wel¬ 
fare Officer to the Deaf.” Societies depu¬ 
tized as agents have on their boards more 
than one representative of the Local Au¬ 
thorities, sometimes including the Lord 
Mayor of the city or community. 

The Local Authorities also see about the 
early education of the deaf. The National 
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Education Act of 1944 makes it compul¬ 
sory for deaf children to attend special 
schools from the age of five to sixteen. 
However, the Local Authorities may ex¬ 
tend a deaf pupil’s schooling to his 19th 
birthday at the request of his parents. 
A deaf tot, not yet out of his playpen, 
may be sent to school as early as his sec¬ 
ond birthday if his parents desire. Cur¬ 
rently there are in Britain 70 special or 
residential schools for the deaf and hard 
of hearing. Now, more and more hard 
of hearing children are assigned to spe¬ 
cial units at ordinary schools. Deaf boys 
having trouble adjusting to the outside 
world after leaving a school for the deaf 
are given professional guidance at a resi¬ 
dential training center conducted by the 
RNID in Devon in southwest England. 

It is after the school years that the av¬ 
erage deaf teenager goes to the voluntary 
and welfare society for aid and for his 
recreational needs as well. It provides a 
variety of services, ranging from religious 
instruction and social life to job place¬ 
ment and the caring of the aged deaf. 
Also available are lessons in lipreading 
and in the “deaf & dumb alphabet.” A 
valuable function is placing qualified in¬ 
terpreters at the ready disposal of the 
deaf. As a community center for the 
deaf, a society usually possesses such 
physical facilities as a large social room 
with a television a billiard room and a 
well-lighted assembly hall with a plat¬ 
form or a stage, in addition to offices and 
committee rooms. 

In the sensitive area of job placement, 
the society works closely with the Youth 
Employment and Disablement Rehabilita¬ 
tion officers and local employment ex¬ 
changes. A job-seeking deaf Briton is 
permitted to apply for registration as dis¬ 
abled under the Disabled Persons (Em¬ 
ployment) Act, under whose provisions 
employers of a certain number of work¬ 
ers must hire the handicapped. Success¬ 
ful job placement is followed up with 
regular visits by the society’s staff to the 
deaf at their places of employment to iron 
out problems that may stem from com¬ 
munication misunderstandings. 

Some societies go to the extent of pro¬ 
viding overnight accommodations for deaf 
workers. A Deaf & Dumb Benevolent So¬ 
ciety in north England maintains in its 
200-year-old edifice a hostel, at reason¬ 
able weekly rates, for young deaf women 
employed in the city. The RNID op¬ 
erates a hostel for young deaf men work¬ 
ing in London and for deaf youngsters 
needing assistance to find and keep jobs 
and to learn to be on their own. The 
same solicitious concern is accorded to 
the aged deaf, either at home or in a 
hospital. Recreational programs and 
warm weather outings are sponsored by 
the societies to brighten up the declining 
years of older deaf people. In housing 
projects for the aged many Local Au¬ 
thorities are thoughtful enough to install 
visible doorbells in apartments tenanted 
by the deaf. A deaf oldster found re¬ 
quiring custodial care can be sent to a 
special home for old deaf people by the 
Local Authorities. Eleven such homes are 
run by the societies. Another six come 


under the wing of the RNID; two for 
women, one for men and three for both 
sexes. These homes, surprisingly enough, 
offer short-stay holiday accommodations 
to the deaf. 

Deaf welfare work has the hallmarks of 
a serious, respected career in the United 
Kingdom. Deaf people having the neces¬ 
sary qualifications and temperament as 
well are encouraged to take up the call¬ 
ing. The deaf social workers I met had 
the advantages of intelligible speech and 
above-average lipreading ability. To cite 
an example, a charming, young deaf 
social worker with fluent speech told me 
she lost her hearing at the age of 14. 
An applicant for deaf welfare work must 
have a thorough knowledge of the com¬ 
munication skills of the deaf (speech, lip- 
reading, fingerspelling, gestures or signs) 
and three years’ experience in deaf wel¬ 
fare. The last hurdle is the Deaf Wel¬ 
fare Examination Board’s examinations 
on theory and practical work. The Board 
grants certificates and diplomas. The cer¬ 
tificate covers spiritual ministrations; the 
diploma does not. In 1946, largely through 
the leadership of the RNID, a College of 
Deaf Welfare was opened in London offer¬ 
ing a three-year program of lectures. In¬ 
cidentally, it is the only one of its kind 
in existence. Still, the Board is the final 
judge of a person’s fitness for deaf wel¬ 
fare work. 

One of Britain’s oldest Deaf & Dumb 
Benevolent Societies is the York Deaf & 
Dumb Benevolent Society in the historic 
cathedral city of York. I visited the soci¬ 
ety which also includes the Doncaster & 
District Adult Deaf & Dumb Society and 
the Scarborough & District Deaf & Dumb 
Society. The York Society (another name 
is York Institute for the Deaf) makes its 
headquarters in a building it owns, 
“Bootham House”—a three-story Georgian 
mansion dating to the 18th century, the 
gift of a substantial citizen. It was my 
good fortune that the Missioner and Super¬ 
intendent turned out to be one of the top 
men in Britain in deaf welfare, R. Stavers 
Oloman, M.B.E., J.P., Vice-Chairman of 
the RNID and Secretary of the National 
Council of Missioners and Welfare Officers 
to the Deaf—and on the local level, Dis¬ 
trict Welfare Officer to the Deaf. Stocky, 
wide-framed and with an expressive face 
made to order for the deaf, Mr. Oloman 
greeted me graciously. I had an inter¬ 
esting, informative talk with him in his 
roomy, old-fashioned front-office he shares 
with his capable aides. He said he had 
been to America twice and recalled his 
visits to Gallaudet College. As a po¬ 
litical leader in York—he was a Lord 
Mayor and has long been an Alderman— 
Mr. Oloman has been influential in enlist¬ 
ing the support of the community to causes 
of benefit to the deaf. In recognition of 
his accomplishments, he was invested in 
the coveted Order of the British Empire 
by Queen Elizabeth II. As a memento of 
our pleasant get-together, he gave me an 
autographed photo of himself, clad in his 
fur-lined mayorial robes and wearing a 
feathered three-cornered hat. 

In the evening I returned to the York 


Society for its mid-week social. The mo¬ 
ment the news spread that I was a full- 
blooded Yankee, I was immediately ringed 
with deaf people, their eyes mirroring 
friendly curiosity. Naturally I was bom¬ 
barded with questions about America and 
the American deaf. Among the more per¬ 
sistent queries were: “The deaf people 
in America make big pay, do they?” “Is 
it true that deaf American adults have 
cars and homes of their own?” Many of 
the questioners told me they got around 
on bicycles. An elderly person profusely 
begged my pardon for his having to leave 
so early because he had to put his un¬ 
steady legs to pedaling the five miles to 
his home. My questioning, in turn, elicited 
the fact that a number of the deaf adults 
in York were in the trades—carpentry, 
bricklaying, baking—to mention a few of 
the more common vocations. Some of the 
teenagers I met were apprenticed to 
tradesmen. The giggling girls at the social 
had jobs in a candy factory. As the eve¬ 
ning wore on, I became increasingly im¬ 
pressed with the sharp alertness and quick 
responsiveness of the deaf people at the 
social and I told myself that if they had 
more rewarding opportunities they would 
have made out well. One of the evening’s 
highspots was a chat I had with the York 
branch secretary of the British Deaf & 
Dumb Association. Referring to his liveli¬ 
hood, he said he and his deaf wife both 
worked in a bakery which he proudly 
informed me, with the Englishman’s glow¬ 
ing veneration for the past, was founded 
in 1494. He invited me to visit the bakery, 
although forewarning me that he started 
work at the unearthly hour of three in the 
morning. Before it was time to leave, I 
was given a fill-in on the training of the 
deaf in England by a lean, bespectacled 
deaf man—he was an excellent lipreader— 
who identified himself as a “collector” 
on the York Society’s staff, his duty be¬ 
ing to solicit for funds and contributions. 

The conversation at the social was car¬ 
ried on in speech, lipreading, fingerspell¬ 
ing and the English form of signs. By 
way of illustration, a Scotsman was de¬ 
picted by blowing an imaginary bagpipe. 
The next morning, at my ancient hotel 
facing the 13th century stone walls that 
surround York, I received a telephone 
message from the society’s lay preacher, 
a hearing man employed as a chef in a 
local hospital. He expressed his grati¬ 
tude to me for visiting the society saying 
that the deaf people in York do not al¬ 
ways have a chance to meet an Ameri¬ 
can deaf adult. Back in the United States 
I received a cordial letter of further thanks 
from him. 

It was like stepping into another world 
when I met the highly trained deaf adults 
in London. There I ran into numerous 
deaf people not only in their homes but 
also at affairs at one of the city’s largest 
and oldest social organizations of the 
deaf. Several of the 300 members re¬ 
peatedly stressed to me the importance 
for a deaf person in modern-day Britain 
having a sound education and extensive 
technical training in order to achieve job 
security. They explained such emphasis 
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was all the more necessary in view of 
England’s crying need for more skilled 
manpower. That they practiced what 
they preached was evident in the type 
of positions they held—aviation engineers, 
aviation research engineers, automobile 
workers, surveyors, draftsmen, marine 
architects, laboratory assistants, hospital 
technicians and the like. A Cambridge 
University-trained deaf man fascinated me 
with a graphic description of his work as 
a regional planner for the Greater City of 
London. 

Though different in their own respective 
spheres, the deaf Londoners and their 
deaf country cousins had a few things in 
common: griping over the crushing taxes, 
living costs and their government’s aus¬ 
terity program. To my astonishment, I 
learned that many deaf jobholders had 
nothing left over after taxes for such 
rainy day essentials as insurance and sav¬ 
ings—only enough for shelter, food and 
clothing. To drive home the harshness 
of the confiscatory levies, an aviation 
research engineer shocked me by saying 
the government snatched away $1.40 from 
every $2.80 he earned (before the pound’s 
devaluation). “A fine annual salary” for 
a middle-aged, trained deaf worker was 
considered in the neighborhood of $3,800, 
I was informed. Prime Minister Wilson’s 
unpopular policies, many deaf Londoners 
feared, would result in layoffs among the 
less trained deaf in Britain. I spoke to 
a few who were already jobless, includ¬ 
ing one idled for as long as a year. Dis¬ 
couraged over a future in England, the 
more adventuresome-minded pumped me 
for information as to how they could emi¬ 
grate to the United States. Some had 
tried without success to enter Canada. 

However, looking at the brighter side, 
the deaf Londoners admitted they were 
far better off than before World War II. 
They credited the conflict with opening 
up a wide range of opportunities to the 
deaf. Since the war’s end, they have suc¬ 
cessfully held on to their hard-won gains. 
By dint of hard work, several have been 
able to save enough to afford cars of 
their own—largely the gas-dieting, bantam 
sizes. Others preferred to battle London’s 
hectic traffic by zooming around on mo¬ 
torcycles. I nearly had my breath en¬ 
tirely sucked out of my lungs as I saw 
a portly deaf man—a father in his mid- 
50’s—roar off on a motorcycle in a cloud 
o: choking fumes, his starched dignity in¬ 
tact. 

The British and American deaf adults 
have much the same goals, dreams and 
hopes. But the American deaf person has 
the added advantage of living in a coun¬ 
try where a high premium has always 
been placed on self-reliance and individual 
independence. 


State Association Conventions 


State 

Date 

Alabama _ 

_ 1969 

Arizona _ 

_ June 1968 

Arkansas _ 

. July 1969 

California . 

_ 1969 

Colorado . 

_ June 1969 

Florida ... 

_ 1969 

Georgia _ 

_ 1968 

Idaho _ 

_ Sept. 1-4, 1969 

Illinois _ 

_ Aug. 23-25, 1968 

Indiana 

_ 1969 

Iowa _ _... 

. Aug. 1968 

Kansas _ 

_ July 26-27, 1968 

Kentucky _ 

___ 1969 

Louisiana 

_ June 1969 

Maryland 

_ June 9, 1968 

Michigan 

May 30-June 1-2 1968 

Minnesota _ 

_ 1969 

Mississippi _ 

July 3-6. 1969 

Missouri 

_ Sept. 1968 

Montana . 

_ 1969 

Nebraska _ 

_ 1969 

New York _ 

_ Aug. 28-31, 1969 

North Carolina 

. July 19-21, 1968 

North Dakota . 

__ 1969 

Ohio _ 

_ 1969 

Oklahoma _ 

_ 1969 

Oregon _ 

_ 1969 

Pennsylvania_ 

_ Aug. 16-17, 1968 

South Carolina 

_ 1969 

South Dakota 

_ June 1969 

South Nevada 


Tennessee _ 

_ July 4-5-6, 1968 

Texas _ 

_ 1969 

Utah _ 

_ _ June 1969 

Virginia 

..... July 4-7, 1968 

Washington _ 

_ 1969 

West Virginia 


Wisconsin _ 

_ 1969 


City 

Headquarters 

Phoenix 

Little Rock 

Los Angeles 

Colorado Springs 
Miami Beach 

Albany 

Boise 

St. Louis 

Deauville Hotel 

Mason City 

Topeka 

Danville 

Ramada Inn 

Lafayette 

Ocean City 

Carousel Motel 

Detroit 

Statler-Hilton 

Biloxi 


Butte 

Omaha /■' 

Buffalo 

Burlington 


Dayton 

Stillwater 


Eugene 

Scranton 


Huron 


Nashville 

Corpus Christi 

Hermitage Hotel 

Arlington Marriott Twin Bridges 


Motor Hotel 


Buy your life insurance from the 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 


A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 

♦ * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

* * * 


All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 


* * * 


Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 

Over $5,000,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . . . JOIN TODAY! 


For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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Pan American welcomes all delegates 
to the International Research Seminar 
on the Vocational Rehabilitation 
of Deaf Persons, Washington, D. C., 
Mag 25-June 8,1968. 
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Gallaudet College Alumni Pay Tribute At Lincoln's Tomb 

By HOWARD P. WAHL 



Dr. James N. Orman and Dr. Grover C. Farquhar laying the wreath at the sarcophagus of Abraham Lincoln. 


Acting on behalf of the national asso¬ 
ciation, the Jacksonville Chapter of the 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
was host at a Charter Day celebration 
on Saturday, April 29, staged in Spring- 
field and New Salem, Illinois. 

At 4:30 in the afternoon, guests gath¬ 
ered at Lincoln’s Tomb where a brief 
ceremony had been arranged in honor 
of Abraham Lincoln. The event had been 
under consideration for several years, 
and this year appeared to be singularly 
appropriate since it is the year of Illinois’ 
Sesquicentennial. 

Those in attendance gathered in the 
front rotunda and from there marched in 
line to the rear to face the sarcophagus 
in a semicircle. The ceremony began 
with the laying of a wreath on behalf of 
the GCAA by President James N. Orman 
and Dr. Grover C. Farquhar, oldest alum¬ 
nus present and the chapter’s special 
guest. 

Following the laying of the wreath, an 
invocation was pronounced by James 
Alby, president of the Jacksonville Chap¬ 
ter, and a prospective student for the min¬ 
istry at Virginia Theological Seminary 
this fall. 

President Orman was then called upon 
to make the official address on the occa¬ 
sion. His remarks were as follows: 

“The name of Abraham Lincoln will 
always be associated with the begin¬ 
nings of our alma mater, Gallaudet 
College. 

On April 8, 1864—almost exactly 
a year before the end of the Civil 
War—President Lincoln affixed his 
signature to the bill establishing Gal¬ 
laudet College as an institution privi¬ 
leged to confer collegiate degrees up¬ 
on deaf students, and assuring Federal 
support for this unique institution of 
higher education. 

This action alone (widely known as 
it is) should suffice to link forever 
his name with education of the deaf. 

Actually, however, it is not the sole 
link. 

Years before, as a young member 
of the Illinois legislature, he joined 
with his friend, Orville H. Browning, 


in sponsoring a bill that led to the 
establishment of the Illinois School 
for the Deaf. Many of us here are 
connected with this institution. 

So twice during his career, Abraham 
Lincoln had given tangible evidence 
of his deep humane impulses in a man¬ 
ner not usually associated with his 
name. 

Three years ago we celebrated the 
Centennial of Gallaudet College which 
has grown and flourished. 

Today, appropriately during the 
Sesquicentennial of our state, we are 
gathered here as representatives of 
Ihe Gallaudet College Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation—an organization with mem¬ 
bers scattered throughout our country 
and in distant places throughout the 
world—to express our gratitude on be¬ 
half of the Association.’’ 

The ceremony closed with the guide 
recounting the history of the tomb and 
details about Lincoln’s family up to the 
present time. Immediately afterwards 
the guests participated in picture taking 
on television outside the tomb. 

Following the ceremony the members 


proceeded to Owen’s New Salem Lodge 
at the foot of the entrance to the historical 
village. The party enjoyed a hearty re¬ 
past in a setting highly reminiscent of 
the days in Abraham Lincoln’s youth and 
subsequent career. 

The program opened with remarks by 
Mr. Alby who introduced the toastmaster, 
David Mudgett, who in turn asked Dr. 
Orman to introduce the speaker of the 
evening, Dr. Farquhar. Dr. Farquhar 
mingled the light touch with reminiscences 
of life at Gallaudet in his days, which in¬ 
cluded, among other things, references to 
miniskirts, etc. 

Mr. Mudgett then called for a number 
of song renditions, beginning with a pop¬ 
ular song of the 1920’s: “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas,” followed by “Remember 
Pearl Harbor” by Mrs. Caroline Ravn. 
Robert Anderson gave a quickly impro¬ 
vised, hilarious Beatle number. The pro¬ 
gram closed with the beautiful poem, 
“E.M.G.,” written by Dr. Orman and 
signed by Mrs. Marie Hofsteater. 

Guests, whose presence was deeply ap¬ 
preciated, were Dr. and Mrs. Farquhar 
and Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Rice, of Mis¬ 
souri; Mr. and Mrs. Norman Brown and 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Baldridge of Indiana; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt, of 
Good Hope, Illinois. 

A program of some scenes at Lincoln’s 
Tomb was shown on television on the 
following Sunday night by the Springfield 
station. 


Plan Now to Attend the 3rd Annual 

SNAD Bowling Tournament 

Las Vegas, Nevada, 
November 30, 1968 

For information, write to Keith MacLeod, Chair¬ 
man, Box 63, Las Vegas, Nevada 89101. 



DOOR BELL CALL SIGNAL 

These operate lights whenever the 
door bell rings. Supplied in steady 
and flashing type signals with auto¬ 
matic turn-off after bell rings. Made 
for use on one or two door bells. 
Can be supplied for connection. 

ROBERT HARDING 

2856 Eastwood Ave., 
CHICAGO, III. 60625 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


First Biennial 


INDIVIDUAL HANDICAP DEAF BOWLING TOURNAMENT 


OPEN TO N.A.D. BOWLERS ONLY 


4 GAMES ACROSS 8 LANES 


FRIDAY, JUNE 21, 1968 fall day) and SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1968 (if necessary) 


CHARLESTON HEIGHTS LANES 
740 S. DECATUR BLVD., LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


MEN'S 
ENTRY FEE 

Prize Fee_$15.00 

Bowling Fee_ 2.00 

Expense Fee_ 2.00 


A.B.C. 

Moral Support Sanction 

70% Handicap from 190 
100 Pins Limit 


MEN’S DIVISION 

$500 

PLUS TROPHY 
FIRST PRIZE GUARANTEED 


$1900 WOMEN’S DIVISION 


$250 

PLUS TROPHY 
FIRST PRIZE GUARANTEED 


WOMEN'S 
ENTRY FEE 

Prize Fee_$9.50 

Bowling Fee_ 2.00 

Expense Fee_ 1.50 

Total —$13.00 


W.I.B.C. 

Moral Support Sanction 

70% Handicap from 180 
150 Pins Limit 


PRIZES TO BE RETURNED 
100% — 1 TO 3 RATIO 


PLUS TROPHIES for 2nd and 3rd PLACES 
IN EACH DIVISION 


BOWL ONCE 
ONLY 


Use HIGHEST league average as of 1966-67 season. If no average last year, 
use HIGHEST average as of Feb. 1, 1968. Must be 21 or more games. 


Top three places in both divisions will be awarded at the Ball Saturday night. 

Other winners will have to pick up their prizes at the registration desk in Hotel Flamingo on Saturday. 

For Further Information . . . Write to: John J. Kubis, 13117 Overbrook Lane, Bowie, Maryland 20715 


—ENTRY BLANK FOR EITHER MEN OR WOMEN— 

ENTRIES CLOSE MIDNIGHT, JUNE 14, 1968 
Deposit of $5.00 must accompany Entry. 

Bowler’s Name___Highest 1966-67 Average_ 

(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPEWRITE) 

Address_ s _City_State-Zip Code 

League Secretary’s Signature_._A.B.C. or W.I.B.C. No._ 

Circle the Time You Prefer to Bowl 

FRIDAY, JUNE 21, 1968 10 A.M. 12 NOON 2 P.M. 4 P.M. 

Mail Entries and Make ALL MONEY ORDERS PAYABLE to: 

HERMAN S. CAHEN, 2541 ELMHURST DR., CLEVELAND, OHIO 44121 




























Jerry Fail 


NEWS 

From ’Round the Norton 

Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 

6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 

Mrs. Harriett Votaw, Asst. News Editor 
2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 



Harriett Votaw 


Colorado . . . 

Early last winter, during his first visit 
to the Colorado ski spots, Guy LeBoeuf of 
Montreal, Canada, spent one day visiting 
the Air Force Academy near Colorado 
Springs with Mrs. Margaret Herbold and 
Verne Barnett. Mr. LeBoeuf said skiing 
at either Vail or Aspen was as good as 
in Switzerland—even better, perhaps, due 
to the height. They also dropped in to 
make a call on Robert Welsh, an instruc¬ 
tor at the ITU School at Colorado Springs. 

On March 16, Francis Mog and Mr. and 
Mrs. Bert Younger spent the day skiing 
at Breckenridge, Colorado. That evening 
they dropped in at the Silent Athletic Club 
with their faces as red as could be from 
the snow and sun. 

Mrs. Elsie Reynolds of Englewood, af¬ 
ter being discharged from Rose Memorial 
Hospital, is busily fixing up her home in 
order to sell it in preparation for moving 
to live with her daughter and family in 
San Diego, California, in May. 

Mrs. Elmo Kemp has our deep sym¬ 
pathy for the loss of her 87-year-old sister, 
Mrs. Mary Jane Walch of Denver, who 
passed away recently. Mrs. Kemp’s re¬ 
maining sister, Mrs. Winnie Shafer, 
worked in the dining room at the Colorado 
School for the Deaf some years ago, has 
been living at a nursing home in Ther- 
mopolis, Wyoming. 

The week of March 11 found Eddie 
Rodgers, Roy Demotte, Bob Brooke, 
Sandra Still and the Jerome Moerses in 
Park City, Utah, where they attended the 
first meet of the National Deaf Skiing 
Association. The skiers elected officers 
and Jerry Moers was elected secretary- 
treasurer. The group plans to meet in 
Stowe, Vermont, in 1969 and in Aspen, 
Colorado, in 1970. 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Landman (Esther 
Rosen) welcomed their first child, David 
Allen, on March 23. 

Eddie Duran has been in St. Anthony’s 
Hospital where he underwent surgery on 
one of his knees. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Otteson’s daugh¬ 
ter and four grandchildren have returned 
to the States from Thailand where her 
husband is working as a construction 
superintendent. She is living with her par¬ 
ents for the time being, and they all have 
moved to a large apartment in Engle¬ 
wood not far from Mrs. Elsie Reynolds’ 
home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Beach, formerly of 
Vancouver, Washington, have been living 
in Denver for the past several months. 


Mrs. Mary Henrichs has returned from 
a three weeks’ visit to Tucson, Arizona. 
She was taken there by her sister and 
her husband when they went to Old Mex¬ 
ico. 

Recently Mrs. Margaret Herbold and 
James Tuskey were taken by Verne Bar¬ 
nett to Loveland, Colorado, where they 
spent the day visiting the Conrad Ur- 
baches. 

Friends of Marvin Wolach, a long-time 
classroom teacher at the New Mexico 
School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, will be 
happy to know that he has been promoted 
to the position of supervising teacher of 
the intermediate and advanced depart¬ 
ments of that school. 

Richard Morris recently met with an 
accident when his car was struck by a 
passing car. He suffered severe chest 
bruises and a deep cut in his lower lip 
that required several stitches. 

On March 3, Marquita Skillin of Denver 
and Larry Tierney of Colorado Springs 
were united in marriage by the Rev. Don¬ 
ald Zuhn at Bethel Deaf Lutheran Church. 
A reception followed in the Colorado Room 
of the Silent Athletic Club Building. They 
are making their home in Colorado Springs 
where Larry is employed. 

Sandra Still reported a wonderful time 
at Park City, Utah, where she went skiing 
wiih the other Coloradoans. One night 
Arthur Valdez of Salt Lake City, who was 
the local chairman of the ski meet, took 
Sandra and Bernard Rothenberg of New 
York City and Shanny Mow of Oakland, 
California, to Salt Lake City where they 
visited the Morman Temple Square, to 
one of the newspaper plants and to a 
bowling alley where they met some of 
the Utah deaf. She also saw Paul Miller, 
formerly of Longmont, Colorado, but now 
of Ogden, Utah, when he came to Park 
City for the weekend. 

Nebraska . . . 

Leonard Ivins of Omaha was married 
on February 17 to Betty Rigby of Crete. 
Both attended the Nebraska School for 
the Deaf. 

Twins, a boy and a girl, were born to 
Kelsa and Eunice McKain on January 
30. We are sorry to report the girl died 
shortly after birth. The McKains live at 
Craig, Nebraska, and have a daughter 
about two years old. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Reilly have 
announced the engagement of their daugh¬ 
ter, Kathleen Marie, to Gerald Zimmer¬ 
man, son of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Zim¬ 


merman. Miss Reilly is a graduate of 
St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf in St. 
Louis and later graduated from Marian 
High School. Gerald graduated from the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf. They plan 
a July 13 wedding. 

March 2 was a big day for James De- 
Vaney of Omaha. He was named the 
most valuable player in the MAAD bas¬ 
ketball tournament for his play with the 
winning Council Bluffs team. This was a 
repeat honor since he was also named in 
1965. At the dance following the games, 
he and Beverly Steskal of O’Neill an¬ 
nounced their engagement and Beverly 
showed a pretty and novel engagement 
ring featuring two large pearls and sev¬ 
eral diamonds. They have set August 3 
for their wedding date. 

On February 6, Donna Smith attended 
a banquet as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Propp at the American Legion 
Club. The banquet was for the principals 
and superintendents from various schools 
for the deaf who were in Lincoln to at¬ 
tend the symposium on research and 
utilization of educational media for teach¬ 
ing the deaf. Two interpreters, Janet 
Bourne of Lincoln and another from Cali¬ 
fornia, were used. George Propp, as 
chairman, made a hit with the group 
when he gave a short talk about using 
overhead projection. The main speaker 
was George Agron of California, president¬ 
elect of the Northern California Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architecture. 
Among those attending the meeting and 
banquet were Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Bras- 
sel, of Minnesota, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Huff of Wisconsin and Dr. Powrie V. Doc¬ 
tor of Gallaudet College. 

Suzanne Gross entered the Frontier Air¬ 
lines school for stewardesses in January 
and graduated February 26. Frontier sent 
a pair of free round-trip tickets to Otto 
and Lillian Gross so that they could fly 
to Denver for the graduation ceremonies 
and they let Otto pin Suzanne’s “wings.” 
It was a very colorful ceremony preceded 
by a wonderful dinner. Otto and Lillian 
spent the weekend in Denver helping Suzie 
find and move into a new apartment since 
ic is a requirement of Frontier that their 
stewardesses live “just 10 minutes” from 
the airport. Suzanne received her wish 
and was allowed to stay in Denver. She 
loves that city and the mountains and 
would not be too happy if she had to 
transfer to Kansas City or Houston. She 
is on 24-hour call at present but later 
she hopes to get on a regular flight sched¬ 
ule so she can spend more time skiing 
and swimming. 

Efford Johnson, Sr., of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, suddenly was taken ill at the end 
of working hours at Campbell Soup Co. in 
Omaha and was taken to the Jennie Ed- 
mundson Hospital January 8. He was in 
the hospital for nine days for what was 
diagnosed as a mild heart attack and did 
not return to work until March. 

Dale Paden reached retirement age in 
March but will stay on as dean of boys 
at NSD until the close of school in June. 
We imagine that Dale isn’t planning to 
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retire from his private business for a while 
yet. 

Raymond Carter was re-elected by a 
large margin to a third term as president 
of the Puget Sound Association of the 
Deaf. Clara Carter was elected as first 
Director and the two were co-chairmen 
for the club’s 68th annual banquet April 
20. Ray reports that Rummet Mueller 
(ex-NSD) is at the Washington School for 
the Deaf as a custodian; also that Ken¬ 
neth Kauffman, another former Nebras¬ 
kan, is living in Tacoma. 

Berton Leavitt and son David were on 
the championship bowling team in the 
Father and Son YMCA League and the 
Leavitt family planned to celebrate with 
the family of Dr. Robert Kierstead, who 
with his son Jerry makes up the rest of 
the team. Jim Wiegand and Randy helped 
a little with the team when they bowled 
as subs one afternoon and Jim ended up 
with a 215 average for two games. 

Emma Mappes toured California for 
more than two months visiting former Ne¬ 
braskans such as Thelma Mayes Pehl- 
grim and Katie Mohl. 

John Scheneman of Omaha underwent a 
frightening experience in February while 
he was at the Lutheran Hospital doing 
some work on the floor. A pair of holdup 
men forced him at gunpoint to lie on the 
floor of the hospital pharmacy while they 
were stealing narcotics. John was so up¬ 
set by the experience of having a gun 
poked into his ribs that when he arrived 
home he turned on all of the lights in the 
house for the rest of the night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Everett Winters of Omaha 
celebrated their 25th wedding anniversary 
on January 21 with an open house at the 
Lutheran Church. 

Albert Sparks of Lincoln has purchased 
a camper body for his pickup truck and 
is looking forward to making his fishing 
and camping trips in more comfort. The 
Robert Dunningtons of Sioux City, Iowa, 
made a somewhat similar purchase re¬ 


cently while visiting in Grand Island. An¬ 
other well-equipped camper is Norman 
Scarvie of Council Bluffs, who with his 
wife, will head west in a covered pickup 
truck with a 12-foot house trailer for a 
2 V 2 month vacation. Vera Kahler, with 
the help of the Don Collamore family, is 
getting her new and larger camping trailer 
shipshape for the coming warm weather. 

Missouri-Kansas . . . 

Mrs. Pearl Steinhaus, president of the 
Missouri Association of the Deaf, gave an 
excellent talk on “Headlights of the MAD 
and the NAD,’’ to an audience of 60 per¬ 
sons at the Kansas City Chapter meeting 
on March 16. Leslie Hall brought Mrs. 
Steinhaus to the board meeting of the 
Greater Kansas City Advisory Council of 
the Deaf at Hotel President. She was the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Hall for 
the weekend. While in Kansas City, the 
Charles Greens took Mrs. Steinhaus, Mrs. 
Ella Dillenschneider and Miss Georgetta 
Graybill for dinner after the Sunday wor¬ 
ship at the Calvary Baptist Church. 

Mrs. Leona Snyder returned home to 
Kansas City on March 23 after spending 
the winter in Closter, New Jersey, with 
her son and family. While there she went 
to Washington, D. C., as guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Brubaker and visited Gal- 
laudet College. 

Pfc. Fred Kendrick, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dale Kendrick, and his buddy were 
badly injured when they worked to jack 
up a big tire which was flat on an Army 
truck and a blast sent them up in the 
air. Fred suffered a fractured leg. 

Mrs. Hattie Enos, mother of Mrs. Neda 
Tompkins and Mrs. Grace Bridgeford, 
was surprised on her 80th birthday at a 
party given by her daughters and grand¬ 
daughters. The party was held at First 
Assembly of God Church at 7th and 
Riverview in Kansas City, Kansas. 

A baby shower was given at the K. C. 


K. Center for Mrs. Mary Thomas on 
March 3 by Mrs. Nancy Shoptaw, Mrs. 
Shirley Jenicke, Mrs. Carolyn Hankins, 
Mrs. Juanita Thompson and Mrs. Eddie 
McCabe. The Thomas’ baby was born 
March 18 and was named Marvin, Jr. 

Richard, son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Lancaster, enlisted in the Armed Forces 
and hopes to study electronics. He left 
on March 8 for Fort Potts, Louisiana. 

Mrs. Clifford Jones resigned as secre¬ 
tary of the Heart of America Club of the 
Deaf in January and Mrs. Thelma Dil¬ 
lenschneider became the new secretary. 

Milton S. Johnson, Sr., 72, passed away 
February 16 at St. Joseph Hospital. He 
has lived in Kansas City most of his life. 
He attended the Kansas School for the 
Deaf. He leaves his wife, Mrs. Edna C. 
Johnson; a son, Milton S. Johnson, Jr., 
of Denver, two brothers, one sister and 
three grandchildren. Mrs. Johnson has 
moved to Denver to live with her son. 

Rose, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bob 
Morris, spent one week at North Kansas 
City Memorial Hospital for a checkup. 
Rose is engaged to LaMar Prail of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and they have set their 
wedding date for July 13. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Green, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Clar¬ 
ence Morgan and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Teaney motored down to St. Louis on 
February 9 to attend the St. Louis NFSD 
Div. No. 24’s 59th anniversary banquet 
and floor show. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Vohs received bad 
news that their son-in-law, Don Thompson 
of Sterling, Colorado, had third degree 
burns on his hands and stomach suffered 
from a furnace exploding while he was 
trying to light it. His wife Virginia had 
to stay with him in the hospital, so her 
sister Gloria came up from Springfield, 
Missouri, to care for the three children. 

Mrs. Buford Ditzler got word from her 
oldest son, Everett, whom she has not 


TOLEDO.. 


Welcomes you to the 


19th Annual Convention 

of the 

International Catholic Deaf Association 

July 7-14, 1968 

Headquarters — Commodore Perry Motor Inn 
For More Information—Write to: 

Norbert Pilliod, Chairman Harry Smith, Co-Chairman Rev. Roman G. Weltin, S.J. 

R.F.D. No. 5, Box 10 6129 Larchway Road P. 0. Box 7066, R. C. Station, 

Swanton, Ohio 43558 Toledo, Ohio 43613 Toledo, Ohio 43615 
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seen for 20 years, (hat she is the grand¬ 
mother of four. Word was also received 
from her other son, Ronnie, who was in 
Vietnam, that she has three more grand¬ 
children. She is looking forward to a 
reunion with her oldest son and his family 
in June. 

The William Eadeses were given a 25th 
wedding anniversary open house by their 
children on April 6. 

On March 25, Loren, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyle Mortenson, went to boot train¬ 
ing camp at the San Diego Naval Base 
after enlisting in the Navy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Murphy of Olathe 
became grandparents for the fourth time. 
Their son Mike and his wife had their 
first baby boy, Scott David, on March 2. 
The Murphys report that their daughter 
Beverly and her husband, Don Neri, are 
expecting a visit from the stork in July. 
Mrs. Lucille Murphy flew to Great Falls, 
Montana, to visit the Don Neris for two 
weeks. She visited the Montana School for 
the Deaf while there. She arrived home 
on time to see the National Theatre of 
the Deaf. Don is an airman at the Great 
Falls Air Base. 

Miss Deborah Stewart was married to 
August Weber, Jr., son of the August 
Webers of Kansas City, Missouri, on April 
20. Miss Stewart graduated from KSD in 
1966 and Mr. Weber is a graduate of the 
Missouri School. The DeSoto Baptist 
Church was the setting for the wedding. 


Texas . . . 

Allen Duve, a 1967 TSD graduate, has 
started work in the Austin post office as 
a mail clerk. Apparently, Allen is the 
first deaf person in this area to be so 
employed. 

Larry Barnett, youngest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoyett Barnett of Corpus Christi, 
was appointed minister to the deaf at the 
First Baptist Church of New Orleans, 
effective March 15. Larry formerly served 
as an interpreter and minister to the deaf 
in Corpus Christi. 

Jeff Reed, a retired printer living in 
Austin, is recovering from injuries sus¬ 
tained in an auto accident February 15. 

Stacy Beeman, father of Marjorie Moore, 
has been hospitalized since mid-March in 
Fort Worth. Reports are that he is doing 
well. 

Frances Talbot, sister of Betsy Stan¬ 
ley, had major surgery in San Antonio 
during February and Betsy spent a month 
there nursing her sister. When Betsy 
returned home to Fort Worth, Frances 
came with her and is recuperating nicely. 

John Stout of San Antonio was injured, 
although not seriously, in an auto acci¬ 
dent March 30. John was a passenger in 
a car driven by Charles Turbiville. 

Pat Adkins and Eddie Woodside were 
married recently in Houston and are 
making their home in that city. 

Births: A girl, Lana Kim, to June 


and Don Greer of Fort Worth on January 
23. Baby is their second child. June and 
Don are planning to go to Colorado 
Springs in April to attend the ITU print¬ 
ing school. A boy, Pepper Joseph, to 
Mary Jo and Bill Mason of Fort Worth 
on February 2. A boy, William Tracy, 
lo Mr. and Mrs. Nelson of Austin on 
January 22. Mrs. Nelson is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Don Williams of Austin. 

Deaths: Garnett W. Padgett, 59, of 
Houston, died January 15. He is survived 
by his wife, Helen, and son, George, of 
Houston, and three daughters, Jeanette 
Padgett of Washington, D. C., and Eliza¬ 
beth Padgett and Mrs. Pauline Garrett 
of Houston. Dell Lundford Sample, 83, of 
Temple on February 15 at Austin. He 
is survived by a daughter, Mrs. F. M. 
Cooper. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Meek (Edith 
Jones) of Denison died instantly when 
their car hit a freight train February 25. 
They are survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Thelma Gaddis of Denison, and a son, 
Oliver Meek, a Denison High School stu¬ 
dent. 

Charles E. Turbiville, 22, of San An¬ 
tonio, was killed in a five-car accident 
near Cotulla on March 30. His car struck 
a pickup truck which was pulling an¬ 
other pickup and the impact knocked his 
car into the other lane where two other 
cars struck him. He is survived by his 
mother, Mrs. Charles F. Turbiville, and 


Gallaudet College 

BEGINNING ITS SECOND CENTURY OF SERVICE TO THE DEAF 

To young deaf men and women interested in a higher education: 

Your brain is a gold mine—a source of wealth that can never be exhausted. Gallaudet College of- 
fer$ you a chance to develop this resource both through the familiar liberal arts education pattern and 
through other activities which help develop the whole person: 

Journalistic and literary talents find outlets in student publications. 

Poise and personality are developed in public speaking and in student organization activities. 

Social enjoyment is fostered by active participation in and management of affairs involving group 
activities. 

Positive attitudes toward competition are developed and refined by participation in organized sports. 
Dramatic talents are discovered and enhanced by a well-structured program of stage presentations. 
Enrichment of outlook and expansion of horizons are fostered by the wealth of cultural opportunities 
in the Nation's Capital. 

Honestly now, what other college can offer richer opportunities 
for the greatest good to the greatest number? 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WAITE TO THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GALLAUDET COLfEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C., 20002 

Gallaudet College is accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
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three brothers, Bob, Dick and Tom, all 
of San Antonio. 

Two Gallaudet students from Texas, 
Bonnelle Liardon and Franna Corley, par¬ 
ticipated with schoolmates in a modern 
dance at a B’nai B’rith luncheon in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., which was attended by Mrs. 
Lyndon Johnson. They sent a message 
to Mrs. Johnson telling her that they were 
loyal Democrats from Texas and follow¬ 
ing her speech at the luncheon Mrs. John¬ 
son managed to find time to pose for pho¬ 
tographers with Bonnelle and Franna. 

Mrs. Seth Crockett of Austin went up 
to Tulsa a couple of months ago to visit 
her daughter, Mrs. Tommy Richardson. 
En route she also stopped over in Dallas 
to see her son, Renny, and his wife. 

Jack Clifton has returned to Houston to 
live after several months in the employ of 
the U. S. Government in the D. C. area 
and with a photography firm in Mary¬ 
land. 

A baby shower was held during March 
for Mrs. Pete King, sister of Rev. Jack 
Harwood, at the home of Mrs. Jack Blan¬ 
ton. Hostesses who assisted included Mrs. 
Joe Bice, Mrs. Howard Wood and Mrs. 
Buster Guinn. 

The Texas Association’s Ranch-O-Rama 
will be held June 1 in Dallas and people 
from all over the state are expected to 
attend the event. 

R. L. Davis, retired TSD teacher, and 
his daughter, Hazel, of Riverside, Cali¬ 
fornia, visited Dallas during Hazel’s spring 
vacation from CSDR where she is a super¬ 
visor. They visited R. L.’s sister and 
niece and then came down to Austin for 
a few days as guests of Claire Crockett 
and Carrie Abbott. A reception was giv¬ 
en for them at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Julius Seegar with Mrs. Ralph White, 


Mrs. Bonnie Rogers and Mrs. Norma 
Hensley assisting. Mr. Davis and Hazel 
returned briefly to Dallas before flying 
back to California. 

The Continental Hotel of Houston hosted 
the National Conference on Mental Health 
Services for Deaf People, sponsored by 
the New York State Psychiatric Institute, 
in mid-February. Educators, counselors 
and psychologists came from around the 
nation to attend the conference and, 
among TSD graduates who attended were 
Larry Stewart of Los Angeles, Rev. Carter 
Bearden of Atlanta and Mrs. Ralph Jordan 
of Berkeley. Steven Chough and A1 Berke 
visited around Austin after the conference 
ended. A reception was held for them by 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hensley and Mr. and 
Mrs. Larry Evans. 

The Fort Worth Silent Club hosted 
Bert Poss as guest speaker March 30. 
Mr. Poss spoke of the work of vocational 
rehabilitation to a group of parents of 
deaf children and to members of the club 
at Town Hall. 

The state cultural program was held in 
Austin the end of March at the Austin 
Club of the Deaf. Mrs. Leon Balzer of 
Corpus Christi won first prize with her 
oil painting and Mrs. George LaRue won 
second prize also for an oil painting. Ed¬ 
win Easley and Sam Lane tied in chess 
competition. 
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VAGABOND TOURS of the DEAF 

LET DAD 

DO THE 

WORRYING 

DRIVER 

European Deaf Travelers-Listen! 

All Plane and Land Tax Refunded—IF TAXED! 

You are now able to go . . . then go! ONE NEVER KNOWS 
WHAT WILL HAPPEN NEXT YEAR! Now that you have the 
funds and the time and the health . . . GO, GO, GO! Your 
age . . . your financial position . . . your job ... a WAR . . . 
many OBSTACLES are lurking to prevent you from going 
next year ... So, go with me to SUNNY SPAIN, ROMANTIC 
PORTUGAL AND MYSTERIOUS MOROCCO for a leisurely 
HOLIDAY FROM JULY 5 TO 26 ... 22 DAYS OF RELAXA¬ 
TION . . . COST? ? ? $675. NO TAX!!! 

GUIDE 

INTERPRETER 

PARTY 
JULY 4 
FREE 

EVERYTHING IS INCLUDED . . . Hotels and plane and meals 
and tips and tours and interpreter and transfers . . . And two 
parties and 1st class air conditioned 

A ■ conveniences all the way . . . Also local 

I I21CC guides, luggage carrying and personal 
191 VIU99 services of the tour director all the way 
until you depart for home. 

EUROPE 
NITE CLUB 
FREE 

4TH 

EUROPEAN 

TOUR- 

EXPERIENCE 

TRY US! 

SEND $100 NOW FOR DEPOSIT, BALANCE BY MAY 1: REFUNDABLE TO 
MAY 30. BRING YOUR WIFE, HUSBAND, A FRIEND TO SHARE YOUR 
JOYS AND ROOM. 

HURRY . . . ONLY 35 SEATS . . . SMALL PARTY, MORE FUN, EASY TO 
GO AND MOVE IN A LEISURELY MANNER . . . WRITE NOW TO: D. A. 
DAVIDOWITZ, TOUR DIRECTOR, 9 WOOD STREET, SPRING VALLEY, 

N. Y. 10977. 



Douglas J. N. Burke, Director of Student Program 
Placement, National Technical Institute for the Deaf, 
makes a point in his talk to the College Alumni 
Banquet, Ogden, Utah, March 30, 1968. He discussed 
developments at the NTID, answered numerous ques¬ 
tions on admissions requirements, and cleared up 
many misconceptions. The Ogden stop was one of 
several in his tour of the West. (Photo by Keith 
Nelson) 

Kentucky . . . 

Danville Division No. 125, NFSD, had 
its silver anniversary banquet at Stone 
Manor Restaurant south of Harrodsburg 
on April 6. Joseph Balasa was chairman 
and Grand President Frank B. Sullivan 
was the guest of honor. 

Under the chairmanship of Claude B. 
Hoffmeyer, the Kentucky Association of 
the Deaf will have its second annual pic¬ 
nic at Fort Boonesboro State Park near 
Richmond on July 28. 

Louisville was host to an individual 
handicap bowling tournament on March 
9, with events for both men and women. 
Robert Kolb was chairman, with able as¬ 
sistance from Jerry Schaefer. First hon¬ 
ors were taken by Charles Gall. More 
than 300 deaf people crowded the two 
rooms of the Louisville Association of 
the Deaf in the evening. 

Louisville Club for the Deaf recently 
donated $25 to the Kentucky Association 
of the Deaf. A like sum was given by 
the Western Kentucky Lake Deaf Associa¬ 
tion. 

Captioned films are shown the first 
Saturday of each month by Danville Di¬ 
vision No. 125, NFSD, after the business 
meetings, under the direction of James 
Hester. 

Miss Virginia Ward will represent the 
Kentucky Association of the Deaf at the 
NAD convention in Las Vegas in June. 
Alternate is Mrs. Daniel Middleton. They 
were selected last October at a KAD 
board meeting held during the home¬ 
coming football game social at the Na¬ 
tional Guard Armory in Danville. At the 
same meeting, it was voted to present 
the Kentucky School a football plaque 
in recognition of its outstanding 1966 rec¬ 
ord. Fifty dollars was voted toward play¬ 
ground equipment for the primary chil¬ 
dren at KSD. 
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Thoughts Of A Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor 

(Just returning from the Institute for Counselors of the Deaf, Leadership Training 
Program, San Fernando State College, April 3 to April 5, 1968, in Los Angeles) 

By ANN GLASS 

California Department of Rehabilitation, Sacramento, California 


New York . . . 

Irving Meyers is the new manager of 
Tad’s Steak House which is open for busi¬ 
ness. Fortunately it is in the vicinity of 
the Union League Clubroom. We would 
not be surprised if half of his customers 
are deaf. We wish Irving a lot of luck in 
his new venture. 

The best celebration for Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Miller’s recent 25th wedding an¬ 
niversary was a trip to the Orient and 
South Seas. They found Japan clean and 
its people courteous and they saw the 
original “Three Wise Monkeys.” Hong 
Kong is receiving many refugees from 
Red China and it was a sad sight for the 
Millers to see small children carrying 
their baby sisters and brothers on their 
backs and begging. While in Australia, 
the Millers celebrated a happy reunion 
with their daughter and her family. They 
received red carpet treatment from deaf 
strangers in New Zealand and reporters 
from three newspapers interviewed them. 
En route home via Hawaii, the Millers 
made a stopover in San Francisco. Le- 
land Nances, formerly of New York, 
hosted a party in their honor as well as 
for Dr. Pierre Gorman of London. Twen¬ 
ty members of the ODAS attended. While 
in San Francisco, they had dinner with 
their relatives. 

The Kleinhandlers, the Grants, the 
Weinstocks and the Geltzers went off to 
sunny Puerto Rico on April for seven 
days. 


The thing that bothered me the most 
was the unabating distrust that many deaf 
persons have of anyone who hears. There 
seems to be the ever-present need to 
view those who have full, or partial hear¬ 
ing as enemies. This attitude is also 
present in some hearing persons who are 
totally identified with deaf persons, i.e., 
children of deaf persons, teachers in resi¬ 
dential schools, etc. 

Even actual demonstrations of helpful¬ 
ness and interest are disbelieved. I was 


The A A AD National basketball tourna¬ 
ment hosted by Union League, attracted 
thousands. Among them were many ex- 
New Yorkers such as Russell Stecker 
who had a ball meeting his old school 
friends: Art Kruger, Fred Schreiber, Alex¬ 
ander Fleischman, Emanuel Giambaresi, 
A1 Mendez, Frances Barbera and Alfred 
Sonnenstrahl. 

Hooray! Our Bernard Rothenberg came 
in second in the Class B ski event in 
Utah. 

An item in one of the New York news¬ 
papers mentioned three successful ear¬ 
drum transplantations in Israel. May 
there be hope for all deaf people in the 
future! 


reminded of a deaf woman with whom 
I had spent countless hours in investi¬ 
gating job opportunities saying, as we re¬ 
turned to my office one day, “Tell me 
honestly, how do you really feel about the 
deaf?” I told her that, in my opinion, 
there was no such entity as “the deaf” 
any more than there was “the blind,” 
“the poor,” “the lame.” I explained that 
some humans have hearing problems, 
some visual, some are poor, some are 
not poor, but they are people not disabili¬ 
ties! I went on to state that like her, I 
do not have the same feelings about ev¬ 
eryone. I like some people, dislike oth¬ 
ers, but not on the grounds of their 
physical attributes, only on the basis of 
their personalities. 

This is the point I wish to make to deaf 
people: Don’t distrust everyone else be¬ 
cause they differ physically. View them 
as people with a variety of personalities, 
interests and motivations. When this hap¬ 
pens, we will truly overcome prejudice 
and distrust. When this happens, and 
when deaf persons can rid themselves of 
their self-centeredness, they will be able 
to secure badly needed services of all 
kinds. There is no worse inhibitor and 
trustrator than distrust. 
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INVITES YOU TO LOS ANGELES 

and its 

7th BIENNIAL CONVENTION 

A Grand Time Awaits You In This Exciting City 

SPONSORED BY 


LOS ANGELES HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


MONDAY Through SATURDAY, AUGUST 12-17, 1968 

Headquarters, Hotel Ambassador — 3400 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90005 


- CON VENTJON P ROGRAM- 

MONDAY, AUGUST 12, All Day Registration on Main Floor 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 13, Trip to Knotts Berry Farm and Disneyland 

-LEAVE 10 AM. RETURN 7 P.M.- 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14, Studio Tour in morning and Panel Discussion-Reception in evening 
MONDAY—TUESDAY—WEDNESDAY — Captioned Films 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 15, YOUR FREE TIME. See Special Program in Registration Room 
ALL DAY THURSDAY AND FRIDAY—General Sessions 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 16, Banquet & Pro Floor Show 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, Morning Service at First Jewish Deaf Owned Temple in U.S. Time 
will be announced at Banquet. Open to public. 

In The Evening — MISS NCJD CONTEST 
GRAND BALL & SURPRISE ENTERTAINMENT 


- SCHEDULE OF PRICES - 

REGISTRATION $3.00 

KNOTTS BERRY FARM and 

DISNEYLAND _ 11.00 

STUDIO TOUR _ 6.00 

PANEL-RECEPTION _ 4.00 

OPTIONAL SPECIAL RATES 
BANQUET $15.00 

GRAND BALL 6.00 

PROGRAM BOOK 1.00 

TOTAL $46.00 

* COMBINATION TICKET $35.00 

* SAVE $11.00 * 


*Send Ticket Reservations NOW to Hal Kadin, 6040 Bonner Avenue, North Hollywood, California 91606 


FREE Transportation From Hotel Ambassador To All Convention Events 


NOTE: A SPECIAL PROGRAM WILL BE ARRANGED FOR TEEN-AGERS. 


ABRAHAM GROSSMAN MAKE YOUR HOTEL GLORIA WEBSTER 

General Chairman RESERVATIONS Secretary-Publicity 

13041 LORNE STREET — NOW — 15947 VANOWEN STREET 

NO. HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 91605 SEE YOU ALL IN CALIFORNIA 1968 VAN NUYS, CAL. 91406 
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For information regarding the Berkeley WGD Tryout Classic, write to 


ART KRUGER, Chairman 
USA-WGD Committee 
10625 Eastborne Ave. #1 
W. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90024 


KENNETH NORTON, Chairman 
Berkeley WGD Tryout Classic 
519 Stimel Drive 
Concord, Calif. 94520 # 


SEE AMERICA 


'm 

1 


s* 


AAAD-WGD \ A 
2mm USA TRYOUTS (Boys' / Girls') W 

MM M California School for Deaf V 

University of California Chabot College Pool 1 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA-AUGUST 9 and 10,1968 ^ 

BEICRADE 


The nation’s best deaf boys and girls will try out for a place on the 
USA-WGD Olympic Team. Biggest athletic event since 1965 Games 
at Washington. 

Events- No char S e • • • 

Donations Welcome. 


Events: 

Track/Field 

Swimming 

Volleyball 


Wrestling 
Tennis 
Table Tennis 


Spend your vacation 
here. . . . 


Your Dreams Come True! 

Travel to Europe with the USA 
AAAD Team . . . 

YUGO 69 Tour Info . . . 

Herb Schreiber, USA Tour 
Director 

9717 Crenshaw Bl. #2 
Inglewood, Calif. 90305 


A GALA SOCIAL ON SATURDAY EVENING CLIMAXING THE TWO-DAY ATHLETIC COMPETITIONS 

Sanctioned by: American Athletic Association of the Deaf, Inc.—Pacific Association AAU 
Host: California School for the Deaf, Berkeley 



SPORTING AROUND 


With ART KRUGER 

10625 EASTBORNE AVENUE #1—WEST LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90024 



Thanks should go to Bill Esposito, 
sports publicity director of St. John’s 
University, for writing up the results of 
the 24th A A AD National Basketball Tour¬ 
nament in the previous issue. It was un¬ 
expected, but the story was a good one. 
Now for my comments on the recent na¬ 
tional cagefest . . . 

The Los Angeles Club of the Deaf quin¬ 
tet was not favored to take this meet 
even though it was seeded No. 1 by the 
A A AD officers. But the well-coached 
Angelenos proved they were the best in 
the nation. 

* H« ❖ 

Never before in the tournament’s his¬ 
tory had a game awaited with such an¬ 
ticipation, turned into such an unexpected 
ball-control type contest. It resulted from 
a team effort rarely displayed by club 
of the deaf cagers and smart coaching by 
incomparable Lou Dyer. LACD was try¬ 
ing to become the first club in the AAAD’s 
24 years to win the title three consecutive 
times and also the AAAD crown four 
times. And the seeded No. 2 East Bay 
Club of the Deaf quintet from Oakland 
was expected by most people to dethrone 
LACD and win its first AAAD champion¬ 
ship. 

However, it was Los Angeles’ game, 
58-55, a third straight AAAD champion¬ 
ship, permanent possession of the 1954 
Kansas City Traveling Trophy, the climax 
to an unforgettable moment in AAAD his¬ 
tory. Bedlam broke loose. The jubilant 
Los Angeles players lifted Coach Lou 
Dyer to their shoulders en masse and 
paraded to the center of the court. Tears 
were streaming from his flushed and emo¬ 
tion-torn face. 


For Lou Dyer this was more than just 
another game, another championship. It 
marked the end of a long distinguished 
career of coaching in the AAAD. His few 
sparse hairs tinged with grey, in poor 
health all last year, Lou in 1968 was a 
far different man from the dashing, hand¬ 
some young man who led Los Angeles to 
the FIRST national basketball tournament 
in Akron, Ohio, in 1945. 

In that year, just out of semipro bas¬ 
ketball with Piggly-Wiggly and other 
teams, Dyer had yet to prove that he 
could do as well as a coach as he did 
as a player. Buffalo took that one with 
the incomparable Nat Echols. The next 
year, however, with new material, Lou 
came right back to lead Los Angeles 
to its first AAAD crown. 

After that, however, ensued a long 
drought. Though Los Angeles sent three 
different teams (LACD, Valley and Blue 
Jay) coached by Lou Dyer tourney after 
tourney, the grand prize eluded them for 
14 years. 

The magic year was 1966 at Boston. 
That was the year the AAAD first saw 
Leon Orlient Grant in basketball competi¬ 
tion. The 6’8” Grant, deaf prep All-Amer¬ 
ican from the North Carolina School for 
the Deaf at Raleigh and all-collegiate con¬ 
ference player for Durham (N.C.) Col¬ 
lege, moved to Los Angeles and lent his 
services to the LACD team. This proved 
the turning point, and the Angelenos went 
from Boston to take it all again in Omaha 
in 1967. 

Meanwhile, up north from Los Angeles, 
in the Bay Area, the Oakland team was 
fielding one of its best teams in history. 


With 6-6 John O’Donnell, the Hendrix 
Brothers, Gary and Rich, and 6-5 Tom 
Zarembka, and others, they put together 
a fast-breaking team that has been sec¬ 
ond only to their southern cousins the 
last few years. Unseeded in 1966, Oak¬ 
land almost upset the applecart in Boston, 
and Los Angeles pulled the game out 
of the fire in the last seconds of the 
first round game. Oakland proved itself 
in 1967 at Omaha when it lost in the 
finals to Los Angeles, 83-77. 

This year, the Oakland club obtained 
the services of Kevin Milligan, now a 
teacher at the Washington State School 
for the Deaf, in addition to the rest of its 
stars, and it was a tossup between the 
two teams in the pre-game ratings. Oak¬ 
land demonstrated its fast-breaking style 
of play in overcoming Council Bluffs and 
Washington, D.C., by 90-plus scores on 
the way to the finals, while Los Angeles 
was struggling with Akron and Long 
Island in the upper bracket. 

To further confuse the issue, Leon 
Grant pulled up lame in the opening game 
against Akron after flipping in 33 points 
in 30 minutes and had to leave the game 
with 10 minutes left and missed the sec¬ 
ond game against Long Island entirely. 
It was doubtful if he would play in the 
finals, though the Los Angeles manager, 
Marvin Greenstone, took him to a doctor 
and did all he could to get him ready for 
the game. 

This, then, was the setting at the 24th 
Nationals, as the final game opened. With 
Grant at best a doubtful starter, and 
even if he played there was no guarantee 
he would last, the odds were in Oak¬ 
land's favor. 

The game started slow. In the first 
three minutes only two points were on 
the board . . . Los Angeles. The unbe¬ 
lievable had happened. The strategy of 
Lou Dyer became apparent as Los An¬ 
geles kept control of the ball and forced 
Oakland to slow down. At the half the 
score was 20-20, one of the lowest, if not 
the lowest, in AAAD history. 

In the second half, the tempo picked up 
somewhat, as the Oaklanders tried to 
take the game away from the Angelenos, 
and there were a few fastbreaking ex¬ 
changes of baskets. However, each time 
the Bay Area team began to force the pace 
Coach Dyer called a timeout and Los An¬ 
geles resumed its cool control of the game. 

That was the way the game went . . . 
until . . . bedlam! It proved for once 
and all that a coach is a very important 
part of a team, and that a team with a 
coach like Lou Dyer will win over an- 



They were the BIG WHEELS of the 24th AAAD cagefest (shown with the array of tournament trophies) 
. . . Murray Finkelstein, chairman, (left) and Anthony Sansone, assistant chairman. (Photo by Rogers 
Crocker) 
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All officers of the American Athletic Association of the Deaf were reelected, and these gentlemen com¬ 
prise the AAAD administrative board for the ensuing year. Left to right: Jim Barrack, Towson, Maryland, 
president; George Elliott, Baldwin Park, California, vice president; Ron Sutcliffe, Hyattsville, Maryland, 
secretary-treasurer; Herb Schreiber, Inglewood, California, publicity director and chairman of AAAD Hall 
of Fame Committee; and Art Kruger, West Los Angeles, California, chairman of U.S. World Games of 
the Deaf Committee. (Photo by Rogers Crocker) 


other evenly-matched team with a less- 
experienced coach. 

It was a fitting climax to a brilliant 
coaching career and one that will re¬ 
main in the memories of all who saw the 
game for years to come. 

During those 24 years of the AAAD, 
Loj Dyer was in semi-retirement from 
coaching three times, but this time he is 
retiring for good. And it may interest 
you to know that Lou Dyer has never 
lost a game in Farwest tournament play, 
and his teams won 36 and lost 17 in 17 
AAAD Nationals. 

Prior to the championship game, we 
asked Dyer about his team’s chances 
against Oakland. He said he spoke to 
the players in the dressing room and told 
them that they could win because they 
could control the ball better than Oak¬ 
land and the one thing for the Angelenos 
was to get the ball to Big Leon near the 
basket and let him go to work even 
though he had a sprained ankle. How 
true, for Grant was the game’s standout 
performer and he easily won the MVP 
award. 

And Duke Connell of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and president of the Central Athletic As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf, was kind enough 
to submit to us statistics on the title 
game. This we learned that due to the 
ankle injury of Leon Grant, the Oak¬ 
land’s tall players had an advantage on 
the boards, clearing 21 rebounds to 15 
for the Angelenos. LACD’s tenacious de¬ 
fense limited Oakland to only 24 field 
goals in 59 attempts for 40.7%. The An¬ 
gelenos got 39 shots and made 20 for 
51.2 %. The East Bay cagers had 11 turn¬ 
overs and the Dyermen only six. 

During the regular season Los Angeles 
LOST to Oakland, 80-72, up north, but 
without the coaching of incomparable Lou 
Dyer . . . that was the difference. And 
in the rubber game, there was no single 
hero. Grant, the 6-8 middleman; Mau¬ 
rice Mosely and Jim Reineck, the tantal¬ 
izing guards, and the cornermen, Wayne 
Spears and Jim Renshaw, plus excellent 
substitute John Milford, worked together 
as few teams do. And veteran Mosley's 
ability in moving the ball against the pres¬ 
sure of the Oakland full-court press was 
indeed a factor in Los Angeles' victory. 

This title victory did not compare with 
the way LACD defeated the Eastern 
champion, Long Island Club of the Deaf 
from Jamaica, in the semifinals. How¬ 
ever, in this contest the LACD players 
seemed to perform with the assurance 
gained from the fact that they knew they 
were the best. It was a confident bunch 
that played without Leon Grant. Statis¬ 
tically they were as close as team play¬ 
ers could ever get. John Milford, who 
substituted for Leon at center, scored 18 
points; Maurice Mosley had 16; Jim Rei¬ 
neck and Jim Renshaw, 12 each, and 
Wayne Spears, 8. Milford, the handsome 
6-3 former deaf prep All-American from 
Georgia and captain of Gallaudet College’s 
quintet last year and now a PE teacher 
at the Arizona School for the Deaf, was 
a big help. He scored 10 straight charity 


tosses before missing the last one, and 
that was enough to win the ball game 
for LACD as both teams made 27 field 
goals each. 

Unseeded Long Island, by the way, was 
the most impressive team of the tourney. 
It was composed of several fine former 
deaf-prep All-Americans from the St. 
Mary’s and Fanwood schools such as 6-4 
Bob Watts, 6-0 Bob Lagomarsini, 6-1 
Roeer Konoski, Kevin Brand and 6-0 Bob 
Stein, and also two truly great perform¬ 
ers from Public School No. 47, a day 
school for the deaf, in Alan Cohen, a 
great shooter, and 6-3 Bob Williams. If 
they stick together for a few years, they'll 
be AAAD champions. 

In the opening game of the tourney, 
only some fantastic outside shooting by 
6-0 Emil Hartman, hook shooting by 6-4 
Bill Wires, and inside work by 6-5 Jim 
Bittner enabled Akron to stay with LACD 
early in the second half. However, a 
disciplined team representing LACD then 
got to work on full-court press. As a re¬ 
sult of this the Central champions re¬ 
peatedly turned the ball over on offense 
and committed many defensive errors to 
allow the perennial Farwest champions 
to win easily. LACD was ahead at half¬ 
time by only three points, 45-42. 

As expected Big Leon Grant was the 
unanimous choice for the tourney’s first 
team selection. Others chosen were John 
Milford of Los Angeles, Bob O’Donnell and 
Gary Hendrix, both of Oakland, and Har¬ 
vey Goodstein of Washington, D.C. Se¬ 
lected for the all-tourney second team 
were Maurice Mosley and Wayne Spears, 
both veterans of Los Angeles, Kevin Milli¬ 
gan of Oakland, Bob Williams of Long 
Island and Quentin Amati of Union League. 

Eddie Woodside of Houston was the top 
scorer of the tourney as he tallied 75 
points in three games. Other outstanding 
point makers above 50 points were Leroy 
Bookman of Houston, 64; Bob O’Donnell 


of Oakland, 60; Leon Grant of Los An¬ 
geles, 58 (two games); Jim Bittner of 
Akron, 58 (two games); Dennis Werni- 
mont of Council Bluffs, 56; Danny Fine 
of Union League, 56, and Harvey Good¬ 
stein of Washington, Paul Kaessler of 
Union League and John Bookman of 
Houston, 51 each. 

And we all agreed that officiating at 
the games was the best in 24 years of 
AAAD tournaments. All of the 14 referees 
acted as if they were officiating college 
or professional basketball games. 

It was great to return to our former 
stomping grounds in New York City. This 
was our home for 10 years before we 
moved to Akron and then to Los Angeles. 
It was in 1941, while living in New York 
City, that we conceived the idea of bas¬ 
ketball tournaments for clubs of the deaf. 
Though modest in size, the teams being 
mostly local, the tourney drew well and 
the following year we branched out, in¬ 
viting outside teams, even one from Chi¬ 
cago, to participate. 

The scene shifted to Akron where we 
were living in 1945. With the backing of 
the Akron Club of the Deaf, we put our 
tournament on a truly national scale in¬ 
viting teams from Los Angeles, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Kansas Citiy and so forth 
so that each section of the country should 
be represented. It was also at Akron that 
the organizational meeting of the associa¬ 
tion was held, rules and regulations formu¬ 
lated. During the interim regional athletic 
associations were set up and officers 
elected. Having shown the way, there was 
a stampede of clubs seeking to sponsor 
subsequent tournaments. 

Akron is the birthplace of the American 
Athletic Association of the Deaf, but New 
York City should be known as the birth¬ 
place of basketball tournaments for clubs 
of the deaf. 

% * * 

Through past experience the USA-WGD 
Committee cannot meet during tourna- 
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ment time, so with the kindness of Dr. 
Roy M. Stelle, superintendent of the New 
York School for the Deaf at White Plains, 
the members of the committee together 
with Eva and Ruby were guests of the 
school, and Bob Davila, a school teacher 
and team manager of USA Yugo 69 squad, 
arranged an excellent visitation schedule 
Sunday through Tuesday for us on the 
NYSD campus. And all day on Monday 
we met from 7:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. at 
Currier Hall, the gymnasium of the school. 
It was a very productive meeting. We 
were glad we made no mistake when we 
chose this school as the site for the train¬ 
ing of our USA Yugo 69 athletes prior to 
their departure for Belgrade. There our 
athletes will train for one week, Monday, 
July 28, through Monday, August 4, 1969. 

The New York Jets professional football 
team offered to pay NYSD $30,000 for the 
use of its athletic facilities for their sum¬ 
mer training sessions, but the school 
turned them down. 

Jerry Jordan, our CISS representative, 
attended the New York AAAD shindig 
just a few days after he returned home 
from attending the meeting of the CISS 
Executive Committee at Lausanne, Switz¬ 
erland. He gave an excellent report of 
the CISS meeting at the annual meeting 
of the AAAD board of directors. The fol¬ 
lowing are the highlights of the report of 
the 1969 Belgrade plans . . . 

The dates of the Yugo 69 Games have 
been changed for the third time, but 
August 9-16, 1969, is OFFICIAL . . . Presi¬ 
dent Tito of Yugoslavia will be the patron 
of the Yugo 69 Games ... All athletes 
will be housed in a Games Village about 
20 minutes from the stadium. Male and 
female athletes will be separated by a 
fence! Ample practice fields are avail¬ 
able in the Village. Cost will be approxi¬ 
mately $7-$8 per day, including meals . . . 
Injury insurance will be provided by the 
host and this is mandatory for all future 
hosts (USA started this in 1965) . . . The 
Congress of CISS will be held prior to the 


Games . . . Opening ceremonies will be 
held at night under floodlights in the 60,- 
000-seat stadium. They will be followed 
by a soccer game . . . The banquet can 
accommodate 1,500 people at $10 per per¬ 
son ... All athletes will be transported 
between Games Village and places of 
competition free of charge . . . Price of 
the combination ticket is still undeter¬ 
mined but it is expected to be $15. This 
does not include banquet. However, a 
combo ticket will also be good for free 
public transportation by trolley - bus 
throughout Belgrade . . . The Games 
schedule will be six days plus one day 
each for opening and closing ceremonies— 
a total of eight days. There are no visa 
requirements and all countries including 
Israel, are welcome ... Of the 33 CISS 
member nations, 23 have already said 
they will participate. Over 1,200 athletes 
are expected . . . Twelve sports will be 
offered at the Yugo 69 Games (subject 
to entry by at least three countries): 
Track and field, swimming and water polo, 
basketball, tennis, table tennis, wrestling 
(freestyle and Greco-Roman), shooting, 
cycling, soccer, gymnastics, handball (Eu¬ 
ropean style), and VOLLEYBALL . . . En¬ 
tertainment for tourists will be offered 
nightly. Separate entertainment will be 
offered to athletes at the Games Village. 

Quite appropriately, Drago Vukotic, pres¬ 
ident of the World Federation of the 
Deaf who has been to this country on 
several occasions on various projects, is 
chairman of the Organizing Committee 
for Yugo 69 Games. He reported that 
there is ample, modern hotel space and 
that is almost impossible to pay more 
than $10 for a luxury room, and that food 
is good, plentiful, and cheap. A dollar 
will buy two quarts of wine! . . . The 
question of West and East Germany was 
resolved according to the decision of the 
International Olympic Committee of which 
the CISS is affiliated. The teams will 
march separately but under one flag. 
Points will be counted separately . . . 
And it was announced that the next Pan- 


American Games for the Deaf will be 
in Cali, Columbia, in 1971. 

* * * 

We surely enjoyed being in New York. 
Ask anyone who was there and he will 
tell you that it was the largest attend¬ 
ance in history. Responsible was the ven¬ 
erable and respected host, Union League 
of the Deaf, Inc., and its very capable 
local committee headed by Murray Finkel- 
stein, assisted by Anthony Sansone, Max 
Friedman, Milton Cohen, Ira Lemer, Joe 
Worzel, Abraham Barr, Aaron Hurwit and 
Norman Feig. The host club grossed over 
$32,000, a record. 

The popularity of the AAAD National 
Basketball Tournament continues. Ac¬ 
cording to the AAAD regulations, selec¬ 
tion of the host city shall be decided at 
least four years in advance by ballot at 
the annual meeting of the AAAD board 
of directors. St. Louis was awarded the 
tournament in 1971 and Hartford in 1972. 

The dates for the Silver Anniversary 
Tournament are March 26-29, 1969. The 
host Akron Club of the Deaf, Inc., 
through its general chairman, Jack Z. 
Falcon, a chemist at the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, has contracted with 
Akron University for use of its spacious 
and modern gymnasium located within 
walking distance of Akron Sheraton Hotel, 
meet headquarters. 

!{! # $ 

We have received 306 entries for try¬ 
outs in five sports at Berkeley, August 
9-10, 1968 ... 142 in track and field (28 
of them are women), 49 in swimming, 27 
in tennis, 19 in table tennis and 70 in 
wrestling. 
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Subscription Department 

Gallaudet College 

Washington, D.C. 20002 
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Please enter my subscription for the 
and the MANUS, the official literary 
world’s only college for the deaf. 

BUFF AND BLUE, the official newspaper, 
magazine of the student publication of the 
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□ 2 YEARS AT $6.50* 

□ 3 YEARS AT $10.00* 
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(1 year —16 October-May issues and two Manus magazines) 
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□ Payment is enclosed 

□ Please bill me later 
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«, A .. LL », 0F F ^ M F INpuCTEES—At the 24th AAAD National Basketball Tournament Hall of Fame luncheon on March 29, three additional deaf sports personalities 
were honored. Left to right: Rolf Harmsen receiving his award from Herbert Schreiber; Tom Berg getting his certificate from Edward C. Carney; Max 
Friedman being cited by Mr. Schreiber. (Photos by Regers Crocker) 7 


AAAD Adds Three To Hall Of Fame 


The highlight of the 24th AAAD Na¬ 
tionals was the Hall of Fame luncheon 
on Friday, March 29, 1968. Alex Fleisch- 
man, who was the first chairman of the 
AAAD Hall of Fame Committee when the 
Hall was established in 1952, was toast¬ 
master. Guest speaker was Greg Rice, 
one of the greatest American distance 
runners of all time. Dr. Roy M. Stelle, 
superintendent of the New York School 
for the Deaf, White Plains, was one of 
several invited guests. 

The climax of the luncheon, which 
was attended by a record 900 people, was 
presentation of the AAAD Hall of Fame 
awards with Herb Schreiber, the present 
chairman, taking charge. 

Honored were the sports personalities 
pictured above: Rolf Harmsen of Bis¬ 
marck, North Dakota, as a player; Tom 
Berg, of Gallaudet College, as a coach, 
and Max Friedman of Bronx, N. Y., as a 
leader. 

How about the honorees . . . “My par¬ 
ents often said I could outrun them when 
I was four or five years old.” And so 
be<?an the resplendent running career of 
Rolf Harmsen, who more that four decades 
a^o was known as the “North Dakota 
Flier’’ at Gallaudet College. There is a 
1923 news peg in the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner that refers to Harmsen as “by 
far, the greatest deaf athlete that ever 
lived.” That was during the Gallaudet 
days, but Harmsen had been whirling 
track dust in prep school for the North 
Dakota School for the Deaf at Devils 
Lake. During his 1921 and , 1922 track sea¬ 
son, Harmsen’s running abilities paid off 
in 29 first place medals. In his first state 
high school finals he won first place in 
the 100-yard dash, second in the 220 and 
third in the 220-yard low hurdles. The 
next year as a senior, Harmsen captured 
all three events. He and another team¬ 
mate accounted for 24 points, placing the 


Devils Lake school squad only one point 
behind co-champions Grand Forks and 
Fargo, which both had 25. At Gallaudet 
he reached the peak of his track career 
during the 1923-24 season, and became the 
first deaf athlete to crack the 10-second 
barrier in the 100-yard dash. However, 
his college career ended after this due 
to family financial difficulties. He won 
three firsts in the Washington, D.C., Amer¬ 
ican Legion Invitational. The medals 
came in ihe 100 and 220-yard dashes and 
the 220-yard low hurdles. Another high¬ 
light was his winning the 100-yard dash 
in the 1923 University of Pennsylvania An¬ 
nual Relay Carnival. Harmsen has a 14- 
inch trophy Gallaudet earned in that meet, 
but he was a bit disappointed in one re¬ 
spect. Two judges recorded a 9.8 time 
for his run and three gave him at first a 
record-breaking 9.6. Unfortunately two of 
the last three changed their minds and 
gave him the official 9.8. All this was run 
without ail of starting blocks or hard 
track. In the summer Harmsen ran for 
the Illinois Athletic Club, eventually mak¬ 
ing sports headlines by virtue of his 
championship dashing in national AAU 
events. In an exhibition performance at 
Bismarck, Harmsen startled spectators 
wLh a 5.2 time in the 50-yard dash. He 
was soon considered a good bet for the 
1924 Paris World Olympics, but he had to 
give it up—as the ruling set by the Olym¬ 
pic Committee didn’t allow any club to 
sponsor their own athletes. Today Harm- 
sen is an avid track fan, but notes that 
everything has changed. When he ran, 
there were no cinder tracks, starting 
blocks or pep pills. He has been employed 
at the Bismarck Tribune as a floorman 
for the last 42 years. 

Tom Berg is the 16th coach to be chos¬ 
en. Deaf since he was six years old, Tom 
won varsity letters in both wrestling and 
track from Gallaudet College (1939-44) and 
still holds the Gallaudet record for the 


javelin throw. A product of the Wash¬ 
ington State School for the Deaf, he be¬ 
gan coaching track in 1946 at the Mary¬ 
land School for the Deaf and went on to 
(he Idaho School for the Deaf where he 
coached both basketball and track for the 
next 10 years. There he developed John 
Smith who was 200-meter champion at the 
World Games for the Deaf in 1953 and 
1957. Appointed to the Gallaudet faculty 
in 1953, he continued his coaching career. 
In 1982, he was named “Small College 
Track Coach of the Year” by the Rockne 
Club of Kansas CLy. Several of his ath¬ 
letes have won Mason-Dixon Collegiate 
Conference individual championships, the 
most recent being Steve Baldwin, 1967 
winner of the two-mile run. And several 
of his tracksters have broken World Deaf 
records. Closely associated with the 
quadrennial World Games for the Deaf, 
Berg was head coach of the USA track 
teams in 1957 in Milan, Italy, and again 
in 1861 in Helsinki, Finland. He will serve 
again as head coach of the USA Yugo 69 
track team. He served as games direc¬ 
tor for the ’65 Games in Washington, D.C. 
A native of Butte, Montana, who now lives 
in Greenbelt, Maryland, with his wife and 
three sons, Berg holds a B.A. degree from 
Gallaudet College and a master’s degree 
from the University of Maryland. In ad¬ 
dition to his duties as track coach, Berg 
is also assistant dean of students of Gal¬ 
laudet College. 

Max Friedman is highly regarded as 
one of the ablest leaders in New York 
State as well as in the United States. He 
served the EAAD as secretary-treasurer 
as well as president, moving up to serve 
the AAAD as president for two terms. He 
was football coach at the New York School 
for the Deaf and his 1940 eleven was un¬ 
defeated and unscored upon. After this 
he turned to employment as a printer at 
the New York Times where he is a mark¬ 
up man. He was tour director of the 
USA-IGD Committee in 1961 at Helsinki, 
Finland, and was special assistant to the 
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IGD chairman of the 1965 Games. He 
also served as chairman of the New York 
World Fair Committee for fans and ath¬ 
letes after attending the memorable 1965 
Games. He has been active in the mental 
health projects in New York, and in the 
affairs of the Gallaudet College Alumni 


"Let There Be Light" 

(Excerpts from the National Parliamen¬ 
tarian magazine, May 1956) 

Law is a word susceptible of many defi¬ 
nitions, but in the final analysis may be 
called a rule of conduct enforced by a 
controlling authority. 

Pope’s “Essay on Man" tells us that 
“Order is heaven’s first law." From the 
very creation the physical routine of the 
world has been governed by law and or¬ 
der. The moon and the stars have their 
mixed course; the sun follows its orbit 
and the world rotates according to a fixed 
law. 

Man, too, has been governed by law 
since the days of the Garden of Eden 
when God placed the first man and wo¬ 
man there and gave them the first law of 
which we have any record. “Of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, thou 
shalt not eat of it." 

Coming down through the ages, we 
find that conduct was governed by the 
accumulated experiences of the people. 
Such ways of conduct were called folk¬ 
ways. Later on in man’s life these folk¬ 
ways developed into customs and cus¬ 
toms were followed consciously as a sort 
of “Code of Conduct." 

Then came the Roman Law. Cicero 
became the great exponent of philosophy 
and justice. Up to this time the sole 
theme of punishment for crime seemed to 
be revenge, but Cicero brought out the 
importance of thinking constructively and 
the importance of intention. The philoso¬ 
phy which he expounded was so profound 
that it affects much of our civil law to¬ 
day. 

Early in the 13th century the English 
Parliament was divided into the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons. Natur¬ 
ally, they began to assemble some rules 
for the conduct of business. These rules 
were a growth developed from the solu¬ 
tion of problems which arose and natural¬ 
ly became known as parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure. 

Thus, you see it is not a system of 
“red tape" conjured up to harass people, 
but a growth based on common sense, 
built upon experience and proved by 
usage. All parliamentary rules are 
founded upon principle and reason. Black- 


Association. He was chairman of the 
National Jewish Deaf convention in 1964. 
He writes an occasional article for pub¬ 
lication in periodicals for the deaf. He 
has served capably as secretary and pub- 
lici y director of the highly successful 24th 
AAAD cagefest. 


stone tells us that “Law is the perfection 
of reason and that which is not reason 
is not law." 

The evolvement of parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure has grown so systematically and 
its foundation so solid that time settles it 
only more firmly to support the rules 
of organizations. 

Dr. Giles W. Gray, professor emeritus, 
Louisiana State University, has said: 
“Parliamentary form of procedure is 
based upon something deeper than a set 
of mechanical rules for the conduct of 
business. Underlying it is a fundamental 
philosophy which is essentially identical 
for all types of organizations, large or 
small, local or national, which function on 
their own initiative. We so often neglect 
the real principles of parliamentary prac¬ 
tice in favor of the mechanical details." 

Parliamentary law is not for the pur¬ 
pose of making organizations do some¬ 
thing they do not want to do, but to ar¬ 
rive amicably at the “will of the major¬ 
ity." “To help them to disagree agree¬ 
ably." A member speaking at his club 
had the right idea. He said, “We may not 
all like each other, but we have a nice 
club." 

If you study parliamentary law from 
the basis of the Golden Rule, the entire 
structure becomes the practice of obedi¬ 
ence, self-control, courtesy and patience. 
The byproducts of the study of parlia¬ 
mentary law are: obedience to law, re¬ 
spect for authority, love of fair play, self- 
control and assurance, tolerance of opin¬ 
ions of others, courtesy, kindness and 
patience. By its study we learn concen¬ 
tration, mental alertness, development of 
reasoning faculties, poise and personality, 
but not “poison personality." 

There are two general attitudes toward 
parliamentary law. Some consider it too 
complicated and difficult for the majority 
to understand. They feel they can never 
get the idea of it, principally because 
they have not studied from the viewpoint 
of its philosophical principles. Others are 
inclined to be suspicious of parliamentary 
procedure; to consider its rules a bag of 
tricks with which a few members can 
run things to suit themselves. 

The great underlying rule is the Golden 
Rule. If members of organizations obey 
strictly the rules of parliamentary pro¬ 


cedure, they cannot act illegally, they can¬ 
not be unjust, they cannot be discourteous. 

The success of every organization de¬ 
pends in large measure upon unity of 
purpose, a successful method of action 
toward that purpose, an acceptance of 
the decision of the majority. Parliamen¬ 
tary law should be used to insure order, 
expedite business, develop an organza- 
tion that will cleave to the objects or 
purpose for which it was organized. 

Again, Dr. Giles W. Gray: “If we in¬ 
stil into our hearts these basic principles 
of parliamentary procedure then the fu¬ 
ture of our democratic way of living is 
a little nearer security, at least from in¬ 
ternal threats." 

Furthermore, five great basic princi¬ 
ples, or foundations, underlying the rules 
ol parliamentary law, without which the 
framework of an organization would 
quickly collapse. They are as follows: 

1. “Order" means orderly procedure. 

2. “Equality" means all are equal be¬ 
fore the rule, or law. 

3. “Justice" means justice for all. 

4. Right of the "minority" to be heard 
on questions, thus offering the minority 
liberty of speech and freedom from con¬ 
straint. 

5. Right of the "majority" to rule the 
organization. 

Las Vegas Tips: 

Weather—What to Wear 

Las Vegas claims to have sunshine 83% 
of the time, and the rainy season June 
is not! Count on the weather being warm. 
Temperatures may soar well over the 
100 mark in the daytime and drop but 
little below in the evenings. But don’t 
omit sweaters or light wraps for air 
conditioned interiors. 

Shorts and all types of casual hot 
weather apparel will be much in evi¬ 
dence in the daytime wherever you go. 
Don’t forget swimming suits, though the 
bolder of our young ladies might well be 
cautioned that even in Las Vegas the 
hotels frown on the use of topless suits 
by their guests. Poolside gardens are 
spacious and well equipped with every 
comfort for sunbathing and lounging. 

Evening affairs call for more dressy 
apparel, giving the ladies the opportunity 
to flaunt their gayest finery if they so 
please; though again you’ll find that in 
Las Vegas anything goes—well, almost 
anything! 

While flamboyantly brief and extreme 
clothing of every description will be seen 
all over town, in shops and casinos as 
well as on the streets and play areas, it 
is recommended that all NAD functions 
be accorded the dignity of appropriate 
dress. Adequate air conditioning will al¬ 
leviate any discomfort on this account. 
At the Grand Ball, long formals for the 
ladies will not be out of place, but short 
evening dresses will doubtless predom¬ 
inate. 



QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 

on 


r )^arliaynentar\f rocec/i 
By Edwin M. Hazel 
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Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of ParliamentariEns, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians, American Institute of 
Parliamentarians, Illinois Association of Parliamentarians 
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NATIONAL DEAF BOWLING ASSOCIATION 


presents the FOURTH ANNUAL 



World's Deaf Championship 

BOMIUNG •WURNBT 

HOST—PORTLAND BOWLING ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 

1009 S. W. YAMHILL ST., 97205 

$lAAAOO GUARANTEED 
* | Vww PLUS TROPHY 


SS $ 10( 

July 4,5,6,7, '68 

ABC Moral Support Sanctioned 

+ + + + + + + + + + + + + 


and 


Timber Lanes — Portland 

4030 N. E. HALSEY, PORTLAND, OREGON 97232 

+ + + + + + + + + + + + + 


■ III III) ANNUAL NATIONAL DEAF WOMEN'S 

HANDICAP SINGLES CLASSIC 


250 


(To be held in conjunction with the \DBA Tourney) 


OO GUARANTEED JULY 5 

• IftP HANDICAP—70% of 180 

I FI Nl I 1 Moximum Handicap—40 Pins par Gome 

SPECIAL PRIZES 

WIBC—SANCTIONED $10.00 for moat Strike* - $10.00 for moit Spore 

No extra charge for Special Prizei. 


WOMEN S BOWLINC TOURNAMENT 

For Entry Blank*, Writ* to: 

Sadie Weydahl, Chairman 
840 S. E. Blokeney St., 

Beaverton, Oregon 97005 
or 

Inez Adam*, Co-Chairman 
4216 S. E. Romano St., 

Portland, Oregon 97206 


MEN S PRIZES 

(Estimated on 144 •ntriat) 

let $1,000.00 GUARANTEED 

2nd $ 500.00 MdMonai p rilM 

3rd .$ 300.00 Bas«d on 1 to 4 Ratio 

4th $ 200.00 100% Prize Fee 

5th.$ 150.00 Returned 

HANDICAP- 
70 % of 200 Avirzge; 
Maximum, 28 Pina Par Came. 


SPECIAL MEN'S PRIZES 
HIGH INDIVIDUAL 
GAME (SCRATCH) 
Each Round—All 3 
Qualifying Round* 

SERIES (SCRATCH) 
Each Round—All 3 
Qualifying Round* 

MOST 200 GAMES 
No extra charge for 
•peciol prize* 


MEN'S 
ENTRY FEE 


Itwllai Fm 

T*enuoN«t hpteset 


TOTAL_$27.00 

DEADLINE for Choice of 
Squad Time-Jun* 25th 


WOMEN'S ENTRY FEE 
PriitFte $11.00 i 

Rowling Fcl $ 2.00 

EiptRK fH $ 2.00 

TOTAL_$15.00 

PRIZES 

(BASED ON 60 ENTRIES) 

1*»_$250.00 

2nd_$125.00 

3rd_$ 90.00 


N* tilrt duryt far SptcUl Prim. 


ADMISSION TICKETS 

Rogittration -$ 1.00 

July 4th—Qualifying 

Round-All doy— 1.50 

July 4th-R*c*ption __ 2.00 
July 5th Ladiet' 

Tournament _... 2.00 

July 5th-Danc* and 

Floor Show _ 7.50 

July 6th-l*t; 2nd; 3rd 
Round Match Ploy 2.00 

July 6th-S*mi-Finol* 

and Grand Final*.. 2.50 
July 6th-Award Night 2.00 

(Ppm Refiaaiiw M Bita) 

Program Book_ _ 1.00 

$21.50 

CmUmUm Tkfcth 12.50 

SAVE_$ 9.00 


SPECIAL BONUS 
TICKET 

BEFORE JUNE 23rd— 

$1A00 


Soy* $11.50 
Moil $10.00 to— 
Robert Lidfort 
2350 S.W. Cherry Hill Ct. 
Beaverton, Oregon 97005 

After 
June 23rd, 
$12.50 


Speciol 

Combination 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM-TENTATIVE SCHEDULE 


TOURNAMENT AT TIMBER LANES 

4030 N. E. Haltey St. 

THURSDAY, JULY 4th 

3 Qualifying Round* of 3 game* each (9 gam**) 

1*t Squad_12:00 Noon 

2nd Squad_ 3:00 P.M. 

All Wwten mitt rtpert it 1141 ul fer kritflai •* Minumet nltt! 
FRIDAY, JULY 5th 

NDBA Bowler*' Meeting at Timber Lane*-9:00 A.M. 

LADIES' Toumoment-11:00 A.M. 

Scratch Qualifying Round- 3:00 P.M. 

SATURDAY, JULY 6th 

lit round of top 4t Qualifier*-11:00 a.m. 

2nd round of top 24 Qualifier*-12:00 p.m. 

3rd round of top 12 Qualifier*-1:00 p.m. 

Semi-final* of round robin ploy. . 2:00 p.m. 

Grand Finale_ . 3:00 p.m. 

Special Scratch (IWuHm Teenumet lenwdiMy *(tcr toed Rule. 


•1. Open lo all Deaf and Hard of Hearing bowler* of the world. 

The Deaf and Hard of Hearing bowler* mutt explain their eligibility under 
the following condition*: 

(a) Having attended a School for the Deaf or Hard of Hearing, either 
residential or day. OR 

(b) Furnish proof of membership m any organization of, for, and 
by the Deaf, OR 

(c) Request waiver of above rules by writing to the Board of Directors 
which may or may not make special exceptions. 

2. All entrants must be members of NDBA; dues of $2.00 per year must 
accompany the entry. 

3. Entrant must list all ol his highest averages for the years listed on the entry 
blank and put down the Local or City Association name, with which his 
book averages are listed. It current average (19671968) of 21 games 
or more as of April 30. 1968 is 10 pins or more higher than 1966-67 
average, it must be used. No summer league average allowed. All others 
bowl scratch. Any entrant who has a re-rated average must list his re-rated 
average. 

4. All entrants who have won a prize o( $300.00 or more in any event in a 
tournament within the previous 12-month period must report actual 
scores, position and amount won at their time of entry (even if they have 
not received the money) for possible re-rating. 


HEADQUARTERS at TIMBER LANES 

4030 N. E. Halsey St. 

THURSDAY, JULY 4th 

NDBA Executive Board Meeting at Timber Lone* 8:00 a.m. 

Reception at Timber Lane*--- --8:00 p.m. 

Skit to be given by Cascade Bowling Club of the Deaf 

FRIDAY, JULY 5th 

NDBA Bowler* and Repretentotiva*' Meeting ot 

Timber Lone*- - 9:00 a.m. (all doy) 

Done* and Floor Show ot Timber Lane*_ 8:00 p.m. 

SATURDAY, JULY 6th 

Award* Night ot Timber Lane*_ _ - 8:00 p.m. 

SUNDAY, JULY 7th 

Picnic (All Day) at place to be announced 10:00 a.m. 

TOURNAMENT RULES 


5. We reserve the right to re-rat* an entrant prior to bowling in the tour 
nament. It i* the entrant’s responsibility to check on his correct average 
submitted and his prize winnings. Failure to use the proper average or 
make a correction prior to or at time of bowling shall disqualify icore 
if submitted average is lower than actual average or base prize winnings 
on submitted average if it is higher. (See ABC rule No. 306) Failure to 
follow the above rule will disqualify his chances to receive any prizes, 
and may be liable to suspension. 

6. Eligible non-ABC members desiring high score recognition may qualify by 
paying $2.00 for ABC membership fee prior to bowling. 

7. All entrants must bowl all 3 qualifying rounds on Thursday, July 4th. 
No bowler shall compete more than once. 

8. Qualifiers for 1st Round Match play shall be based on the number ot 
entries entered as follows: up to 116 entries. 32 Qualifiers: up to 132 
entries, 40 Qualifiers; up to 144 entries. 48 Qualifiers. 

9. A 1 for 4 ratio shall be used for distributing the prize fund. 

10. Top qualifiers shall enter one-game matches against 3 different partners 
with 50 bonus points going to the winner ot each match. —2nd Round 
shall begin with top 16 total point- and pin-scorers bowling another three 
one-game matches against different partners with 50 bonus pins going 
to the winner of each match.—3rd Round shall begin with top 8 total 
point and pin-scorers bowling another three one game match against 


RESERVATIONS AND INFORMATION 

HOTEL RESERVATIONS 

Lloyd Adorns 
4216 S. E. Ramon. St., 

Portland, Oregon 97206 

TOURNAMENT INFORMATION 

Bob Jones, General Chairman 
1703 N. E. 127th Ave., 

Fortland, Oregon 97230 

NDBA BOWLINC INFORMATION 

For Entry Blanks and Information, Writ* to: 

Don Gene Warnick, NDBA Secretory-Treasurer 
9244 East Mansfield Ave., 

Denver, Colorado B0237 
Deadline for Choice of Squad Time, June 25th. 
Final Deadline, July 4th—11:00 A.M. 


different partners under the same scoring system. 

11. Semi-final shall start the bowler with top total points and pins scored, 
seeded into the Finals and the nezt 3 bowlers in the standings bowling 
round robin 2 games match. The one with most total pins shall enter 
the finals. 

12. Finals shall be a three-game match with total pins winning the World’s 
Deaf Bowling Championship. 

13. Handicap shall be 70% of 200 with a maximum of 28 pins per game. All 
games in all 3 Qualifying Rounds and all match play shall be counted 
with handicap for total pinnage. 

14. At the conclusion of the tournament, prizes shall be distributed lo the 
bowlers placed, providing their averages have been verified and rubber- 
stamped by their local association secretary. If there is no verification 
or stamp, the NDBA Secretary-Treasurer shall hold the prize or prizes 
until verification is made. 

15. DEADLINES: The deadline shall be one hour prior lo the first squad ot 
the Qualifying Round (July 4th, 11:00 A.M.). Bowlers using this deadline 
shall start on the 12:00 Noon squad. Bowlers desiring choice squad time 
(12:00 Noon or 3:00 p.m.) may mail entry blank with full payment or 
a minimum of $10.00 deposit to reserve squad time to the Secretary- 
Treasurer. Deadline to reserve squad time is June 25, 1968. 


NOTE: 


A special scratch tournament will be held for the bowlers who fail to qualify 
for the championship round in the World's Deaf Championship Tournament. 



























Hum o ^ 


If I may exhibit this once on this page 
grandfatherly pride (Do you know any 
grandparent who can suppress any like ex¬ 
pression?), my grandsons are learning to 
speak to their deaf grandparents. We 
speak orally to them and when we do not 
understand their oral speech, they will 
spell manually or sign to us as much as 
they know how. Or else (in rare mo¬ 
ments) their mother, Pam, our daughter- 
in-law, an excellent sign maker, will be 
their go-between. 

On a recent trip during spring vacation 
to Seattle where son Allen and family 
are stationed, Allen being still in Army 
service, we grandparents had a joyous 
time with the four boys in Allen’s family, 
ranging in age from 11 to 4. Dean and 
Doug, 11 and 9, are conversant on their 
fingers. Robbie, 6, is pretty good but a 
little shy. Peter, 4, not having started 
school, could only spell “cat” and “rat” 
over and over again. Perhaps even spell 
“Peter.” 

At the Seattle-Tacoma airport, when 
Mom and I were flying home to River¬ 
side, and we were waving goodbye, throw¬ 
ing kisses and passing last minute mes¬ 
sages, little Peter, not to be left out, al¬ 
most tearfully begged our attention, and 
spelled “cat, cat, cat,” as fast as his 
little finders could go. They were the 
only words he could summon up in signs 
to express love and say goodbye. 

* * * 

Which reminded us: Yes, we found it 
in Roy K. Holcomb’s copy of “The Com¬ 
municator,” printed at the Indiana School 
for the Deaf: 

THE LITTLE DEAF BOY’S PRAYER 
He was such a little tot— 

The youngest in school that year, 

And as he knelt beside his cot— 

I drew near that I might hear 
What his baby lips were saying. 

For I saw that he was praying. 

Only three words the names of his toys, 
Had he been taught to say, 

But he watched the other boys— 

As they knelt each night to pray; 

And his little soul in darkness bound— 

Was seeking the light the others had 
found. 

Surely on breath of angels borne— 

The prayer he uttered ascended above, 
And the Christ who pitied the Lamb new 
born, 

Looked down upon the child with won¬ 
drous love; 

These words I heard all that he knew— 
“A FISH, A TOP, A SHOE.” 

—Selected. 

* * # 

The NTD (National Theatre of the Deaf) 


AMONG THE DEAF 

By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 

troupe came out of the East, staged sev¬ 
eral plays and went, leaving us in the 
West staggered, bewildered, starry-eyed— 
and happy that we had seen the spec¬ 
tacle. Not intending to belittle other acts, 
at least three pieces left a profound im¬ 
pression on my mind. “The Tale of Ka- 
sane” for its artistic beauty of Oriental 
scenery, and modernistic style of expres¬ 
sion and acting. The vigorous declama¬ 
tion of Lewis Carroll’s “Jabberwocky.” 
This rendition was as crazy as the word¬ 
ing of the piece, but fascinating. The de- 
claimer’s body, arms, legs were in es- 
thetical motion, in drum fire beat from 
first to last. “Gianni Schicchi” capped the 
whole performance. The audience just 
gazed spellbound, and many times were 
in stitches. Every actor performed his 
intricate part to clocklike precision (at 
least to me of the audience), although they 
could not hear to follow their cue—ob¬ 
viously not needed here. Scene, dress, 
acting, all were superb. And the novelty 
of the thing was that in lieu of readers 
in front of the stage, behind screens, in 
the company of deaf actors were two 
hearing ones who spoke or sang the lines 
of the deaf ones for the benefit of the 
hearing audience—particularly in “Gianni 

Schicchi.” Bernard Bragg was at his best. 

* * * 

To repeat, and to quote more (this 
taken from the NTD play program): 

“Living proof that a word in the hand 
may sometimes be worth two in the 
mouth. They paint pictures in the air, 
and it is language.” —Time Magazine. 

* * * 

The NAD’s Home Office meter stamp 
has this: “Deaf Workers Are GOOD 
Workers. Have You Tried One?” Good 
advertising! 

* * * 

A dear friend of mine (she is now!) 
sent me the following quotes clipped from 
various sources. She begs to remain 
anonymous—known only to herself, to 
me and the four walls of my den. How 
she keeps anonymous at her end of the 
line is up to her. She designates her¬ 
self as “Anonymous No. 2,” and promises 
to help keep this page going, for which 
this conductor and the readers at large 
are grateful. 

From Reidsville, N. C. Review: The 
meanest woman of the year to date is 
the deaf-mute wife of a deaf-mute hus¬ 
band who painted her fingers with a 
luminous substance so she could nag him 
in the dark. 

* * 4s 

From Sioux Falls, S.D., Argus-Leader: 
Some people—especially some elderly peo¬ 
ple-return hearing aids given them by 


their children for Christmas. “They’re 
usually very indignant,” said a lady at 
the hearing aid bureau. “They insist 
they’re not at all deaf but when you talk 
to them they can’t hear a word you’re 
saying.” 

Hs * $ 

From Brooklyn, N.Y., Brooklyn Daily: 
Deaf people can sometimes hear through 
their teeth. 

* * * 

From Fresno, California, Bee: Before 
the days of medicine herbal books offered 
all kinds of advice and promised cures 
for just everything from toothache to liver 
complaints and poisonous snake bites . . . 
Sweet bay leaves helped colic and deaf¬ 
ness . . . 

* * » 

From Omaha, Nebraska, Evening World- 
Herald: One night at a party Thomas 
Edison wandered from the other guests 
and took a seat in a secluded corner. The 
hostess suspected he was sensitive about 
his deafness. 

“How is it, Mr. Edison,” she asked, 
“that you who have invented so many 
things have not invented something to 
improve your hearing?” 

Edison nodded his head toward the 
guests, who were chattering about some 
trivial topic. 

“I hear more than I need to as it is,” 
he replied. 

* !•: 

From Dayton, Ohio, Journal Herald: By 
the time the 16th century rolled around, 
the onion was well established all over 
Europe, but opinion about its merits had 
changed. 

The authorities of the day grudgingly 
allowed that “the Onyon being boyled 
twise or thrise nourisheth somewhat, but 
not much.” 

On the other hand, because of its spher¬ 
ical shape, it was credited with curing 
all head ailments: a drop of onion juice 
in the ear would relieve deafness, a drop 
of juice in the eye would clear the vision, 
and a whiff of the onion would counteract 
mudd.leheadedness. 

sH He 

We had this from the “Anonymous No. 
1” (the 5F’s) some months ago, but re¬ 
frained from using it for fear of offending 
some people (The editorial blue pencil 
hovers overhead). Now that we know 
L. B. Johnson is not running for reelec¬ 
tion, we think the story rates inclusion 
here: 

LBJ’s GESTURES 

President Johnson is a vigorous and 
compulsive talker. When he talks he uses 
his hands. 

At a White House luncheon the other 
day he sat beside Dick Berlin, top execu¬ 
tive of the Hearst newspapers, talking 
chiefly about the war in Vietnam. 

Near the start of the luncheon the Pres¬ 
ident knocked over a glass of water. He 
apologized, and got a White House waiter 
to keep it from going into Berlin’s lap. 
Later in the luncheon he knocked over a 
glass of red wine, also in Berlin’s direc¬ 
tion. This time he was too intent on what 
he was saying to call for a waiter. 

Berlin remarked: “Now I’ve had two 
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HOUSTON CONFERENCE—At the left Dr. Boyce R. Williams, Chief, Communications Disorders Branch, Rehabilitation Services Administration, delivers the key¬ 
note address at the National Conference on Mental Health Services for Deaf People, Houston, Texas, February 14-17, 1968. The interpreter is the Rev. Harry 
Hoemann. Participants giving rapt attention to a speaker in the other picture are, reading clockwise around the table: Philip Kerr, Chicago; John Shipman, 
Baton Rouge; David Myers, Indianapolis; Gwendel Butler, Austin, Texas; Armin G. Turechek, Colorado Springs; Miss Audrey Hicks, Houston; Joseph Giangreco, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Lewis Wahl, St. Louis; Douglas Burke, Rochester, New York; Ralph White, Austin, Texas; Richard Phillips, Washington, D. C.; Albert 
Pimentel, Washington, D. C. 


baths.”—Drew Pearson, in “The Wash¬ 
ington Merry-go-round.” 

* * 

This was sent in by Julian Singleton, 
Sr., who had it from a San Francisco 
paper. Excerpts: 

The deaf children of deaf parents have 
a better chance of communicating than 
those born to parents who can hear, the 
California Medical Association was told 
(at its last gathering). 

“The deaf child learns English as if 
we had to learn a foreign language with 


a soundproof space helmet on our heads 
and without any possible reference to any¬ 
thing that we know,” said Dr. Hilde 
Schlesinger of the University’s Langley- 
Porter Neuropsychiatric Clinic . . . 

... Dr. Schlesinger said 78% of deaf 
adults know sign language, but only 12% 
of parents with normal hearing who have 
deaf children learn the language. 

“Children learn how to be people from 
their parents,” she said. “A normally 
hearing child, regardless of culture, has 
linguistic competency by the age of five, 


but a deaf child must struggle laboriously 
for means to communicate and be under¬ 
stood.” 

Despite advances, she said, the deaf 
child suffers an educational lag of three 
to five years. 

Meanwhile, normally hearing parents of 
deaf children “are so distressed that they 
often suffer guilt, deep sorrow or denial, 
all of which interfere wLh the normal 
patterns of parenthood and isolate the 
child further.” 



“FUN” CAMP FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
-AND YOUTH- 
Ages 7 to 17 

Their speech education 
will not stop because it 
is summer. A class in 
speech is a part of each 
day’s activity. 

Two week periods 
start June 23 and 
continue to Aug. 17, 
1968. 


irr 


I spent two weeks at RUSTIC LODGE..by 
a,beautiful lake*..with birds..horses...and, 
arche ry-.. canoei ng..crafts.. Spo rts.. rodeosj 
tournaments ...swimming...cook-outs 
overnights...lessons in everything-.-and 
rhythms ...powwows... a.n' Good Food... 
even the Speech Lessons were FUN I 

k._ ' -___ • 


RUSTIC LODGE 

Rte.1-Rhinelander,Wis.5450i 
Telephone 715-277-2513 
Camp For The Hearing Impared 


Name_ 

Address _ 

City-state-Zip-_ 

Preferred Dates_ Age 
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From A Parent’s Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


I have just returned from St. Louis, 
where I attended the first advisory board 
meeting for the new Communicative Skills 
Program (formerly the Manual Communi¬ 
cations Program). I must say that I 
have never met a more congenial or dedi¬ 
cated group of people. Members of the 
board include Dr. Jerome G. Alpiner, di¬ 
rector of the Speech and Hearing Clinic 
at the University of Denver; George 0. 
Attletweed, Jr. (deaf), teacher of a day 
school class for the deaf, Pleasant Hill, 
California; Mrs. Virginia Boles, teacher 
for the deaf in the Louisiana School for the 
Deaf, Baton Rouge; Edward Davis, min¬ 
ister to the deaf, First Baptist Church, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Robert Lauritsen 
(son of deaf parents), rehabilitation coun¬ 
selor, St. Paul, Minnesota; John Spellman 
(deaf), teacher for the deaf in the Rhode 
Island School, Cranston; Fred P. Yates, 
Jr. (deaf), assistant principal, Virginia 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Staunton; 
Victor H. Galloway, the Rehabilitation 
Center, College of Education, University 
of Arizona, Tucson, (who was unable to 
attend) and myself. The director is Ter¬ 
rence O’Rourke (deaf), working out of the 
National Association of the Deaf office in 
Washington, D. C. 

A brief explanation of our area of con¬ 
cern is 1) preparation of a basic course 
in manual communication, 2) preparation 
of media to be used for teaching, 3) stand¬ 
ardization of the language of signs, 4) 
development of teacher qualifications, 5) 
development of testing procedures and 
standards, 6) development of community 
resources for support of manual com¬ 
munication classes and 7) suggestions for 
publicity and public relations programs. 
There are other areas of interest but 
these are the main goals. 

I feel that I gained much more from 
the meeting than I contributed, because 
other members of the board had so much 
to relate about their own particular work 
with the deaf. It was a surprise to learn 
that in a California day school program, 
a deaf man was teaching a class using 
simultaneous methods of communication. 
Louisiana, I am told, is making great 
strides in filling the educational gap by 
using Visible English (fingerspelling) 
throughout the school. Rhode Island has 
raised funds from private sources to spon¬ 
sor manual communications classes. From 
this meeting I gained a better understand¬ 
ing of how rehabilitation counselors can 
help not only the less fortunate deaf but 
can also find more suitable jobs for deaf 
people who find themselves underem¬ 
ployed. One member of the board gave me 
a new insight into the handicap of deaf¬ 
ness when he told me his experiences 
at the time that he became deaf when 
just a young boy. It was most encour¬ 
aging to learn about the well organized 
and effective work that is being done by 
the church in some areas. Perhaps the 
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greatest encouragement came when 1 saw 
interest and desire to understand manual 
communications evidenced by an audi¬ 
ologist participating in the meeting. How 
proud I am of the deaf, themselves, when 
I see their dedication and interest in 
trying to help parents, professionals and 
others in the hearing world to better un¬ 
derstand this handicap of silence. 

I suppose that the greatest surprise of 
the meeting was when we learned of the 
vast number of inquiries pouring in, ask¬ 
ing for information on how to set up 
classes and what materials to use. Prob¬ 
ably each of us has been aware that there 
was a growing interest in manual meth¬ 
ods of communication for the deaf—but 
I believe that we were all amazed to find 
that this is not just a local or area con¬ 
cern. Apparently the entire country is 
waking up to the need for manual methods 
of communication for the deaf. Educators 
have told me that they have seen re¬ 
vivals of interest in manual communica¬ 
tion in the past—but nothing to compare 
with the great interest now growing in 
the United States. It is my hope that 
we can get the funds to enable us to 
expand our program enough to meet this 
nationwide demand for manual communi¬ 
cation classes and material. 

I strongly feel that it is time that or¬ 
ganizations of the deaf take a stand with 
regard to supporting simultaneous methods 
of communication in our schools. Since we 
all acknowledge that at present sign lan¬ 
guage isn’t English, we probably should 
encourage only the use of visible English 
(fingerspelling), in all classes and schools 
for the deaf in our country. More deaf 
people must let it be known that they are 
in favor of simultaneous communication. 
Perhaps if deaf citizens had spoken 
out years ago, we wouldn’t face the 
problems that we do today in the edu¬ 
cation of the deaf. Think of the progress 
we could have made if a couple of gen¬ 
erations of deaf people had forcefully ob¬ 
jected to the educational methods being 
used in most of our schools. As a result 
of the years of shyness on the part of 
the deaf community, we now have sev¬ 
eral generations of undereducated deaf 
people. 

Our deaf citizens should unhesitatingly 
give their approval and assistance to par¬ 
ents and educators who are trying so 
desperately to get simultaneous methods 
of communication into schools for the 
deaf. Unless we get more leadership from 
the deaf in this area, we may well see 
a return to the oral approach because 
the oralists haven’t been sitting quietly by 
while the public demand grew for simul¬ 
taneous methods of communication. Now is 
the time for our deaf citizens and their 
organizations to take action. If they de¬ 
lay making the decision for the simul¬ 
taneous method of communication, now 


that the time is right, then we may see 
another one hundred years of oralism. 

There are those of us who have done 
all that we can to encourage simultaneous 
methods of communication for the deaf, 
but we are afraid that we might lose the 
ground we have gained. Don’t forget that 
most audiologists and educators are still 
forcing oralism on young deaf children. 
Most deaf students in our schools are 
still isolated from their family by lack of 
communication. In truth the battle is only 
beginning and unless we have public sup¬ 
port from the deaf community soon, we 
may not win the war. I believed my deaf 
friends when they told me that the simul¬ 
taneous system was best. I have en¬ 
couraged parents to learn fingerspelling 
and the language of signs. At times I 
have been beaten and battered and called 
a nut for supporting simultaneous commu¬ 
nication, but I have kept up the fight be¬ 
cause I believed it was true, that our 
deaf citizens needed and wanted all meth¬ 
ods of communication. Have I been tell¬ 
ing the truth? If so where is the organi¬ 
zation that will give me and other par¬ 
ents the support we need in getting simul¬ 
taneous methods of communication into 
the schools? We have fought this battle 
alone against great odds for a long time— 
but sometimes we grow weary. Having 
won our own particular skirmish, it is 
possible that we will lose heart for the 
big battle unless the deaf community ac¬ 
knowledges and supports us in telling the 
truth about the need for simultaneous 
methods of communication. 

How long will the vast majority of our 
deaf citizens sit by while the education of 
the deaf is controlled by a handful of 
oral deaf people? When will the deaf 
community get mad enough to let it be 
known that this small group of oralists 
doesn’t speak for them. I can’t believe 
that the present generation of deaf citi¬ 
zens is reluctant to act. Surely there is 
an organization of the deaf who will open¬ 
ly support simultaneous communication. 
Certainly among the many deaf leaders 
emerging today there must be some who 
are willing to support publicly simul¬ 
taneous methods of communication. 

Who is willing to stand and be counted 
in this battle for better education and 
communication for our deaf citizens? 
How long must we parents fight the bat¬ 
tle alone? Who will strengthen us and 
give us ammunition for our fight? COSD, 
NAD, FRAT, AAAD AND STATE OR¬ 
GANIZATIONS — WHERE ARE YOU, 
NOW THAT WE NEED YOU? 


Gallaudet College — Foreign students 
have recently founded their own club, 
“The Gallaudet College Foreign Students’ 
Club.” Its first informal meeting was held 
on April 7. President Elstad and some 
faculty members were invited to this 
meeting which included some entertain¬ 
ment and tea or coffee with exotic food. 
President of the new club is Miss Johanna 
Janssen of Holland. It is open not only 
for foreigners but also to Americans. 
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Foreign News 

By Yerker Andarsson 

Australia — The next Australian Deaf 
games will be held in Perth, West Aus¬ 
tralia, Christmas 1970—New Year 1971. 

One of the topics at the recently held 
Tenth Triennial Conference of the Aus¬ 
tralian Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf was “Needs of a School Leaver.” 
Six deaf persons were invited to present 
their own views of the school for the 
deaf; four used speech and two signed 
to present their papers. Another topic 
was “What I See as My Child’s Needs,” 
presented by six parents. An excellent 
idea—something for the American In¬ 
structors of the Deaf to take up for its 
next convention! 

Germany— The oral schools in Germany 
will celebrate the 200th anniversary of the 
oral method, suggested first by Samuel 
Heinicke. 

On August 1, 1967, a commercial col¬ 
lege for the deaf was inaugurated in 
Heidelberg. But this is not the only vo¬ 
cational school in Germany. There are 
several technical and vocational schools 
for the deaf there. For example, the 
Munich technical school has trained 200 
apprentices and 50 master craftsmen since 
1951. 

The booklet “Vocational Education of the 
Hearing Impaired” gives the impression 
that the German vocational schools are 
comparable to our best vocational schools. 

Denmark —The Danish Association of 
the Deaf has published a new book on 
the Danish language of signs. Copies of 
this book can be ordered through this 
association (paperback, 22 Danish Kronor; 
hardcover, 27.50, and clothbound, 38.50— 
plus postage). The address is Brohusgade 
17, Copenhagen N., Denmark. 

Czechoslovakia— The Auto-Moto-Club for 
the Deaf announced that it will arrange 
an international motor rally in Prague, 
July 11-14, 1968. The program will include 
speed races, orientation contests and a 
beauty contest. 

Sweden— An organization similar to the 
Jr. NAD was recently established. More 
junior associations in other countries? 
This new organization plans to arrange 
and to publish a bulletin of its own. 

Mexico— My colleague in the British 
Deaf News reports that to get telephone 
service, one must first purchase stock in 
the telephone company and must pay a 
proportion for installing a line before the 
phone can be installed (at a cost of about 
$2,500) and suggests that “maybe this is 
why most Mexicans talk with their hands.” 

Norway— The Norwegian Association of 
the Deaf will celebrate its 50th anniversary 
on May 18, 1968. 

Sweden — The Stockholm Club of the 
Deaf will have its 100th anniversary on 
May 3, 1968. This club is the second old¬ 
est club of the deaf in the world and the 
oldest one is the Copenhagen Club of the 
Deaf. 

Japan— According to Michiko Morimoto, 
a Japanese student at Gallaudet College, 


the deaf in Japan cannot be allowed to 
drive any motor vehicle just because they 
are not punishable! For whatever crimes 
they commit, deaf and other physically 
handicapped persons cannot be held re¬ 
sponsible. 

Miss Morimoto is one of the first grad¬ 
uates of the recently established high 
school for the deaf in Tokyo. Other grad¬ 
uates have been admitted to the Jap¬ 
anese universities. Apparently there are 
now three academic high schools for the 
deaf in the countries outside the United 
States and probably Canada. These high 
schools, Mary Hare Grammar School, 
England, and the Swedish and Japanese 
schools are equivalent to American ac¬ 
credited high schools in some subject 
areas and to junior colleges in other areas. 

There are several technical or voca¬ 
tional high schools in foreign countries. 
One of the first schools is the Istituto 
Superiore per Sordomuti, Italy. The most 
recent one is the commercial college in 
Heidelberg, Germany, described above. 

Great Britain —The Royal School for 
Deaf Children, Margate (near Dover), 
was founded over 175 years ago and is 
the oldest one in Great Britain. 

An interesting paper on speechreading 
is given here: “In discussing this matter 
we might begin with a comparison with 
blind people. For a newly blinded person 
the chief difficulty is dealing with material 
objects, and success depends almost en¬ 
tirely upon himself. In learning to find 
his way from one part of the town to 
another (apart from traffic), the streets 
and houses are static. They do not move 
and change position from hour to hour. 
Similarly food remains static upon his 
plate, and success in transferring it to 
his mouth depends upon his own perse- 
verence in learning to do this. 

The deaf person has no difficulty with 
objects; his difficulty is being cut off 
from sound and the most important sounds 
of all are verbal sounds. In attempting 
to substitute lipreading for hearing, suc¬ 
cess does not depend entirely upon him¬ 
self. Here is the great contrast with the 
blind. In lipreading nothing is static—all 
is fluid. He has to deal not with static 
objects but with moving lips; and a wide 
variety of such moving lips. Hence suc¬ 
cess does not depend entirely upon his 
own efforts, but to a very large extent 
upon the speaker whom he is attempting 
to lipread. It is comparable to a blind 
man being asked not to remove six plates 
from a table to a cupboard, but six lively, 
elusive, quickly moving kittens from one 
room to another. 

Let it be repeated then that successful 
lipreading largely depends upon the 
speaker. In fact it may be said that the 
deaf person is entirely dependent upon 
the good will of the speaker; or in some 
cases it could be said he is at the mercy 
of the speaker, who may be irritated and 
unwilling to help. That fact must be 
recognized and faced. 

It is well known that there is a large 
element of ambiguity in lipreading. For 
example, the lip movements in pronounc¬ 


ing the consonants p, b and m look iden¬ 
tical, leaving aside the five vowels, some 
of which are difficult to distinguish, 14 at 
least of the 21 consonants are ambiguous; 
that is to say over 65%. This means lip- 
reading is very inaccurate and much 
guesswork is involved. 

Given average ability to lipread on the 
part of the deaf person, then success de¬ 
pends not upon the deaf person, but three 
factors connected with the speaker are: 
1) clarity of lip movement, 2) correct 
tempo, 3) helpful cooperation. 

We now come to the main point of our 
discussion. “The Value of Lipreading to 
the Deaf in the Hearing World.” We 
can sum the whole matter up in this way: 
“Lipreading can never be a perfect, or 
adequate, substitute for hearing. It can 
vary from one extreme to the other, that 
is to say it can vary from being reason¬ 
ably successful to being a complete fail¬ 
ure.” And it should be noted that if the 
deaf person has adequate ability to lip- 
read, success or failure will generally de¬ 
pend, not on himself, but upon members 
of the hearing community. 

We may state what follows with com¬ 
plete confidence, as being fact, and not 
theory. Conversation in a group of peo¬ 
ple is completely impossible. Lip move- 
men's are not made clearly enough and 
the speed of talking is far too quick. When 
it is remembered that much conversation 
is between more than two people, it will 
be noted how much the deaf miss. For 
hours they may sit and watch lips mov¬ 
ing without understanding one word of 
what is said. 

Casual acquaintances or strangers are 
unlikely to be willing to give time and 
cooperation to help a deaf person to carry 
on a long and worthwhile conversation. 
A few remarks and they will want to 
get away. Often they may be irritated or 
embarrassed by the deaf man and will 
seek to leave him as soon as possible. 

We then come to the small circle of a 
deaf person’s family, close relatives and 
friends. Here is where reasonable suc¬ 
cess is possible. Given understanding, 
sympathy and willing cooperation, a deaf 
person may be not entirely brought into 
every conversation but given enough to 
make him content. 

On the other hand, if family and others 
in close contact with him at home, at 
work and elsewhere, show little under¬ 
standing and give little or no coopera¬ 
tion, lipreading can be most ineffectual 
and the deaf person thrust into isolation 
with all its accompanying consequences. 
What psychological problems we would 
expect if a group of hearing people never 
spoke to one of their members. The deaf 
person can be placed in exactly that po¬ 
sition! 

This abbreviated passage was ended 
with a suggestion that “the members of 
the normal hearing world should be edu¬ 
cated about the difficulties of deafness.” 
This paper was read at the World Federa¬ 
tion of the Deaf meeting, Warsaw, 1967. 
The author, Rev. Sutcliffe, himself, is 
deaf. 
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You Can't Hear Where You're Going 

By LAURA O'CONNELL 


Editor's note: This article appearing 
in the Spring 1968 issue of FAMILY 
SAFETY, published by the National 
Safety Council, is reprinted by permis- 


If you somehow discovered yourself be¬ 
ing chauffeured through surging rush-hour 
traffic by a totally deaf cabbie, would 
you be alarmed? 

Considering the deplorable accident rec¬ 
ord of drivers supposedly in possession 
of all their senses, how would you judge 
your chances of survival in the hands of 
this handicapped driver? After all, he 
can’t hear the storm going on outside 
the car, he’s aware of no sound from 
the engine, tires on the pavement, echoes 
from the expressway embankments or the 
traffic forming around him. 

Chances are you’d be safer with this 
driver than with one who had normal hear¬ 
ing. Why? Because a deaf driver knows 
—and his accident-free record proves—that 
there’s more to driving-safely than meets 
the ears. 

What’s more, if you knew the tricks of 
driving deaf and started to drive as if 
you were deaf, experts say your driving 
would improve. Reason? Because even 
if you owned the best pair of ears in the 
world, much of your driving would still 
have to be done while you were in a 
deafened condition. At certain times your 
hearing is useless as a safeguard in traffic. 
And at other times being able to hear 
is only a distracting disadvantage. 

Recently an automotive expert discov¬ 
ered he was deaf to the outside world 
while driving. During tests of two differ¬ 
ent late-model station wagons he found 
that with windows closed and the air con¬ 
ditioner and radio turned on, he and his 
passengers could not hear the sound of 
their own horn. 

For the estimated 50,000 licensed deaf 
drivers in this country, this is no prob¬ 
lem. They have learned to compensate 
for lack of hearing, largely by sharpening 
their visual perception but by other means 
as well. Their awareness of the scene 
around them is more acute and they are 
relieved of the burden of useless and dis¬ 
tracting sounds that can interfere with a 
driver’s concentration. 

Sight, say the experts, is the chief fac¬ 
tor involved in driving safety. About 

98% of all driving decisions and re¬ 
actions are based on this sense. And if 
a driver is completely alert, it’s pointed 
out by those who have instructed deaf 

drivers, the other 2% of the warning sig¬ 
nals should also come through the picture 
channel before an auditory alert is heard 
or needed. 

The deaf have opened their eyes to this 
reality. And as a result, they have been 

called by recognized authorities the 


world’s safest drivers with a road sense 
second to none. 

Judge Sherman Finesilver of the Denver 
Municipal Court, who directed the first 
National Symposium on Deaf Drivers in 
Colorado several years ago, reports that 
comparative records of deaf and hearing 
drivers show that the deaf had 54% fewer 
moving violations than hearing motorists. 

Read any list of safety suggestions pub¬ 
lished by traffic experts, auto clubs and 
defensive driving advocates. You’ll note 
the emphasis is on looking to right and 
left, checking the mirrors, seeing the ac¬ 
tion ahead—observing the big picture. 

The admonitions are familiar to all 
drivers: look out for children, read and 
obey the graphic warnings and advisory 
information on the signs. The sense of 
hearing, on the other hand, is not em¬ 
phasized. 

Officer John O’Connell is a 25-year vet¬ 
eran of the Chicago Police Department 
who has instructed many thousands of 
motorists attending the Driver Improve¬ 
ment School sponsored by the CPD and 
the Municipal Branch of the Cook County 
Circuit Court. Since 1961, O’Connell has 
graduated about 600 drivers from a unique 
course in traffic safety he initiated for 
the deaf and mute in Chicago. His opin¬ 
ion: “Driving is 100% sight.” 

O’Connell feels that audible cues are 
useless in traffic. “Sirens sound like noth¬ 
ing to those outside a fire engine or police 
car,” he says, “although they certainly 
sound loud enough to those inside the 
emergency vehicles—who then depend on 
being heard. 

“What adds to the danger,” O’Connell 
continues, “is that motorists depend on 
hearing these warnings that cannot be 
heard. It’s a vicious circle.” 

To reinforce his opinion, O’Connell cited 
several cases he has handled in which 
two fire engines with sirens blaring col¬ 
lided at an intersection. A similar case 
involved three police cars that approached 
each other from different directions and 
crashed in a heap. 

It’s true that there are a number of 
situations in which deafness—or on the 
other hand, inability of a normal driver 
to hear—could be a handicap. But a 
driver with full hearing may experience 
the same problems as a person who is 
deaf when noise levels inside or outside 
the vehicle are high enough to block hear¬ 
ing of wanted sounds. 

The important difference is that truly 
deaf drivers overcome their impairment 
to such an extent that they are better 
drivers, as a group, than if they had never 
had a hearing defect in the first place. 

Deaf drivers overcome their limitation 
by careful use of outside rear-view mir¬ 
rors, concentrated observation of the be¬ 
havior of the traffic they’re in, and by a 


physical as well as mental feel for the 
road that is highly developed. 

Their hearing loss has conditioned the 
deaf to use their eyes to a superlative de¬ 
gree. This becomes a habit that carries 
over to their driving. 

All of this is not to suggest that you 
should plug your ears with cotton—in 
order to become a better driver—each 
time you get behind the wheel. Persons 
with real hearing defects have accommo¬ 
dated themselves over a number of years 
—perhaps a lifetime—to dealing with 
their condition. And in almost every case 
they have compensated magnificently. 

As a driver with normal hearing you 
would almost certainly improve your skill 
behind the wheel—and keep yourself and 
your family safer in traffic—if you studied 
some of the tricks of deaf drivers and 
then drove as if you were deaf. Remem¬ 
ber, you are virtually deaf behind the 
wheel at least some of the time, anyhow. 
The key to your safety is awareness of 
this limitation. 

Though many of the points Officer 
O’Connell brings out in his deaf driving 
course are proved established elements 
of any good defensive driving instruction, 
there are some special ideas and tech¬ 
niques that all good drivers can learn 
from the deaf. For example: 

Don't communicate while driving. The 
deaf communicate visually and would 
have to take their eyes from the road in 
order to “hear.” Yet drivers with perfect 
hearing often feel they must look at the 
person they’re conversing with, and of 
course it is not necessary. So if you 
must converse while driving, do it with 
your ears alone and keep your eyes on 
the driving job. 

Expect traffic at every concealed corner. 

Your chances may be no better than a 
deaf person’s because, for example, the 
sound of an emergency vehicle may be 
concealed also. Approach with caution 
and keep sharp-eyed at blind corners. 

Stop when you see another car stop. 
If he has a reason to stop, you probably 
do too. Play it cool until you find out 
what’s going on. 

You know you cannot hear the horn of 
a car behind you (O’Connell tells his deaf 
students), so drive as if there's always 
a car behind you, ready to pass. Even 
with perfect hearing, you will at times 
be deafened to everything outside your 
car. If you drive with this in mind you’re 
less likely to receive an unhappy surprise. 

Drive so you'll have little use for your 
horn. But as a hearing driver among 
other hearing drivers, don’t hesitate to 
use your horn to give friendly warnings 
when necessary. 

Don't jump into your car and rush off. 

The deaf can’t do this—they must plan 
even the simplest shopping trip because 
once in their car they’re out of communi- 
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cation. And you as a normal driver would 
have an easier and safer time of it in 
your car, if before starting out you have 
a plan that will make it unnecessary to 
make decisions at decision points. This 
will help prevent the problem of failing 
to turn off an expressway at the correct 
place, for example. Deaf drivers have 
been known to delay or alter plans in 
order to avoid an area with football-game 
crowds—a good idea for any driver. 

For normal drivers who often are driv¬ 
ing deaf without realizing it, Officer O’Con¬ 
nell has these final words of advice: 

Take nothing for granted 

Expect no audible warnings 

Drive with your eyes alone □ 

Texans Honor Pettingill 
At Appreciation Dinner 

An appreciation dinner honoring Don 
G. Pettingill was held in Irving, Texas, 
on April 3. Fifty-eight deaf and hearing 
persons from the Dallas-Fort Worth area 
attended. 

The featured speaker was Robert Thom¬ 
as, assistant regional commissioner of the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 
(Federal Region VII). Dr. Aram Glorig, 
director of Callier Hearing and Speech 
Center, was guest speaker. The invoca¬ 
tion and benediction were given by Jim 
Scoggins and Rev. George Joslin, respec¬ 
tively. 

The evening’s activities were under the 
capable direction of Louis B. Orrill, mas¬ 
ter of ceremonies. Interpreting was done 
by Mrs. Walter (Marjorie) Moore, Mrs. 
Bob (Irma) Kleeb, Mrs. J. W. (Jonnie) 
Duncan and Mrs. T. L. (Lil) Browning. 

Special recognition was given to Doyle 
Wheeler, director, and J. A. Hillis, re- 
rional director; both of whom represented 
Texas’ Division of Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion. Mr. Wheeler also gave Don words 
of thanks for his work on behalf of the 
deaf of Texas. 

Mrs. Kleeb presented Don with a gold, 
Texas-shaped tie tack as a remembrance 
of the occasion. Mr. Orrill then gave Don 
a gift sent by several persons in the 
Austin area who were unable to attend. 
The honoree read the signatures on the 
card to the group. The gift was a pair of 
cufflinks on which was inscribed “The 
State of Texas’’ and displayed the state’s 
official seal. 

Remembering the encouragement of 
Don’s wife, Polly, Mrs. Duncan gave Don 
(in lieu of Polly’s presence) a sterling 
silver key chain on which had been en¬ 
graved the date and her initials. 

The signatures of all those attending 
had been obtained on a scroll which read 
“Either Lead, Follow, or Get Out of the 
Way” and on which was the outline of 
Texas. At the end of the* evening’s cere¬ 
monies, Mrs. Moore presented Don the 
scroll, reminding him that he would al¬ 
ways have a “state full of friends.” 

Don broke the sentimental mood of the 
evening when he stood to make his ac¬ 
ceptance speech and began with 
“S-N-I-F-F!” He received a standing 
ovation at the conclusion of his speech. 



Nancy Wilson, a student at the Colorado School for 
the Deaf and Blind, is another deaf ''Candy 
Striper/' (Photo courtesy Rocky Mountain News) 


Deaf "Candy Striper" 
Volunteer Worker At Hospital 

Nancy Jean Wilson is a “Candy Striper” 
at Memorial Hospital. 

Now that would hardly seem unusual, 
except for one physical characteristic of 
the 17-year-old girl. She happens to be 
deaf. 

As far as is known, Nancy is the only 
deaf “Candy Striper” in Colorado and one 
of very few in the entire country. She is 
a student at the Colorado School for the 
Deaf and the Blind at Colorado Springs 
and is the only girl from her school ever 
to take on this volunteer activity, accord¬ 
ing to school officials. 

“Candy Stripers” are teenaged girls who 
do volunteer work in a variety of hospital 
situations, sponsored by the Women’s Aux¬ 
iliary of each hospital. 

Here at Memorial in Colorado Springs, 
Nancy works in the Blood Bank and in 
the Hemotology Department, where her 
duties include making out clerical forms, 
stamping slips and performing her clerical 
duties. 

She entered the Colorado School for 
the Deaf and the Blind in the fall of 
1957, according to staff counselor, Mar¬ 
garet Power. 

Nancy learned about the “Candy Strip¬ 
ers” program through a teacher, Merry 
Nord, who in turn talked with Miss 
Power about the young girl taking up 
volunteer duties in one of the local hos¬ 
pitals. 

Jan Gudmundsen, director of volunteer 
services at Memorial, was contacted and 
a program was worked out for Nancy to 
begin her duties last fall. 

Nancy is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Glen Wilson, formerly of Pueblo and now 
living at 3271 W. 93d Avenue, Westminster. 
Her father is employed by Sundstrand 
Corp. in Denver. 

Nancy, who lost her hearing as a re¬ 
sult of a fall when she was about three 


years old, has a sister Carol, 14, and a 
brother Glen, 8, neither of whom have 
hearing difficulties. 

Blood Bank technicians at Memorial say 
Nancy always arrives promptly for her 
volunteer work, is always extremely neat 
in her “Candy Stripe” uniform and they 
add that she is deeply interested in the 
work and works hard during the hours 
she devotes to helping others. 

“She did this entirely on her own,” said 
Dr. Armin Turechek, superintendent of the 
school. “And she has done such a good 
job and has become so interested that 
we are hoping others here will follow in 
her footsteps.” 

Nancy will continue her duties at the 
hospital until the school’s summer vaca¬ 
tion gets under way, at which time she 
will visit her family in suburban Denver. 

“We hope, however, that Nancy will re¬ 
sume her ‘Candy Striper’ activities next 
fall and we will be looking forward to hav¬ 
ing her with us again when she returns 
to classes,” said Miss Gudmundsen.— 
Rocky Mountain News, April 3, 1968. 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

Do the deaf really want an extra tax 
exemption? I doubt it—when all things 
are considered. 

Are the deaf as handicapped as the 
blind? The blind cannot see to cross a 
busy street without help, without the white 
cane. They cannot go to their daily work 
without their Seeing Eye dog; they can¬ 
not drive a car—you can name many 
more things the blind cannot do, that 
you can do. Uncle Sam is generous to 
them with the extra tax exemption—a 
small compensation for the acquisition of 
and cost of care of a Seeing Eye dog and 
a thousand frustrating nuisances blindness 
is akin to. 

Outside of inability to use the telephone, 
the deaf are NOT handicapped. We can 
go to our daily job unhindered; we can 
love, live, raise families without nuisances 
the blind must contend with. We can see 
wonders of nature, we can travel and see 
the world. Wherein are we handicapped 
that we have to ask for an extra exemp¬ 
tion? For the poor deaf? The hearing 
poor among us do not have extra exemp¬ 
tion, they have graduated tax program 
to ease their burden—to which the deaf 
poor have access. The lame and halt do 
not have any extra special program. The 
colored, denied equality in employment, 
seem to have a better right to extra ex¬ 
emption, yet they do not ask for special 
favors. 

We do get special favors which do not 
include extra tax exemption. We get 
free education, free training in tax-sup¬ 
ported institutions, free college education, 
some consideration on jobs—all on our 
ability to produce. And we do produce. 
It has been said that we, the average 
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adult deaf, are living above our parental 
level. I am inclined to believe that. 

The deaf through decades have asked 
for equal rights, equal opportunities with 
the normal. Now, why the turn about? 

One spokesman for the extra exemption 
cited point after point where people have 
won special consideration. My contention 
is that where “special consideration” is 
given, we the deaf can get the same if 
we belong in the right bracket in the tax 
program. 

Some people have said, if Uncle Sam 
is generous with “our” money, gives free¬ 
ly, spends lavishly, why shouldn’t we get 
our rightful share? I don’t buy that. 
Remember, Rome declined and fell when 
she had to feed and entertain her begging 
poor. 

Tax exemption does not mean an extra 
$600 in our pockets—only some $60 to per¬ 
haps $150 at the most, up to the $6,000 in¬ 
come bracket. The blind can have that 
to care for their dogs. Do we have a 
“Hearing Ear” dog to take care of? 

Here’s something “to be or not to be”: 

Suppose you get the extra exemption. 
You apply for a job. Let’s say a certain 
job pays $3.00 an hour. You, a deaf man, 
are paid $2.50 an hour on the contention 
that you are handicapped and the com¬ 
pany goes out of its way to help you. 
Anyway you have a special dispensation 
from Uncle Sam through the tax pro¬ 
gram. You accept—what’s 50c less any¬ 
way? Now 40-hour week pay means $20 
less than normal pay. 52 weeks pay 
means loss of $1,040 a year. Your choice, 
loss of $1,040 or gain of $150 tax return, 
at the most. Fantastic, it can’t happen! 
Think again! There are some unscrupu¬ 
lous Shylocks who love their cash regis¬ 
ter above their employes. 

We seem to have precious little ground 
to stand on in our quest for the extra tax 
exemption. What poor publicity for our 
efforts! How will Congress devise the 
yardstick to determine who is deaf and 
who isn’t? 

The NAD office in Washington is busy 
with multitudinous things to better the 
lot of the deaf of the country. Through 
the Rehabilitation Services Administra¬ 
tion, through Captioned Films, and who 
knows what else? The NAD president 
and secretary tell us in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN what the NAD is doing. Let's 
back them up, instead of burdening them 
with “gimme” schemes which could have 
embarrassing consequences. The Pan¬ 
dora’s box is best kept shut tight. The 
Leyden jar is best left untouched. Else 
what a jolt we’d experience. 

Toivo Lindholm 

Riverside, California 
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By TARAS B. DENIS 


Drama: Nourishing Culture's Child . . . 

Honestly now, what else have you seen besides the NTD’s “Gianni Schicchi”? 
Or are you strictly the subtitle type—having nothing to do with stage and screen 
entertainment unless adequately “captioned”? 

Don’t worry, I understand: nobody likes to pay the full price when he or she is 
aware that either is getting only half the product. Sound is a downright expensive 
commodity, and to expect all deaf persons to follow in the tradition of the Indians 
who sold Manhattan Island is as ridiculous as the dollar-a-square-mile price Peter 
Minuit paid for that celebrated chunk of real estate. Even when offered free, some 
deaf individuals resist shows that are motivated mainly by muscles in the mouth. 
Action is what they want, and action is what they’re willing to pay for most anytime. 
Yet, not all action is understandable, and this is precisely the point of May’s column. 

Culturally speaking, that the deaf never had it so good is nothing short of a 
social miracle, but that they should disregard existing opportunities to promote their 
cause in today’s drama-conscious times, poses grave consequences. For one, our 
brave new theatre may not co-exist with the kind of audience it deserves. Surely, 
with the passage of time, the caliber of the NTD’s performances, as well as its per¬ 
formers, is bound to grow. But we—the deaf playgoers? Aha! the rub . . . 

A digression, but a necessary one. Come, follow me into your old Alma Mater. 
Recognize the familiar buildings, classrooms? Good. Who? That one over there— 
your old teacher? Fine. What? The lessons are different? But of course! This is 
1968, you forget. Oh, him, he’s teaching new math—arithmetic in your day. Yes, 
that TV is a part of the language arts class. Incidentally, it’s used in your old 
social studies room, too—on-the-spot geography, you know—and you also get excel¬ 
lent science demonstrations with a twist of the dial. Huh? Confused by those two 
teachers in the same room? Well, you see, your old teacher up front is able to 
proceed with the lesson while that young lady working with the student back there 
helps the slow ones to catch up. Changed? Yes, things certainly have. Now let’s 
return to the drama column. 

The theatre, too, is changing, and the best way to keep up with it is obvious: 
live attendance. In other words, you have to see stage shows to understand the 
trend of today’s theatre—what it is saying and whither it is going. The alternative 
spells staleness and thereafter cultural retardation. And why must this be when 
we are on the verge of a cultural revolution—a good measure of which is our own 
making—is disappointing. 

However, this need not happen. Not at all. Look, don’t just hear me out—try 
a remedy that really works. And if it doesn’t? Well, for the price you pay for 
your ticket, I promise not to press charges if you punch me in the nose the next 
time I’m around. Such is my confidence. As for your part of the bargain, follow 
this procedure: 

When any Broadway hit or repertory group comes round your way, try get¬ 
ting hold of the show's script. (As mentioned in an earlier column, one of these 
days the NTD will have its own script library especially for you.) Read it be¬ 
fore you see the performance. Chances are that you will appreciate the help— 
more so if it's a musical. The secret simply lies in understanding what you read 
before you see it. Clear? 

Remember, even if you choose not to see that particular performance, you will 
have read a play in the meantime—a cultural merit in itself. Oh, yes, about my 
nose—kindly produce the stub before you start punching.—TBD. 


Letters directed to this column will be acted upon 
if properly addressed to: 

Taras B. Denis 
16 South Stone Avenue 
Elmsford, N. Y. 10523 
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Eh, How’s That? —irg 

Route 2, Box 196 Omaha, Neb. 68112 


Odds and ends: Our dad is a true 
Ozarker. He recently switched from 
smoking cigarettes to a pipe. He has en¬ 
countered some difficulty though, as he 
reports: “It sure keeps me busy . . . 
takes one hand to hold the pipe and the 
other to hold my teeth.’’ 

As dads come, I think ours is pretty 
modest. During the last World War, he 
was in the Coast Guard (he has always 
loved to fish, er ahem!) and just a few 
years ago we managed to persuade him 
to tell us what his contributions to the 
cause were. “Well,” he said, “Not much. 
I once captured and brought in a boat 
single-handedly and stood guard on it 
all ni ht. All I had with me was my .45 
service revolver.” After our surprise had 
subsided, he added, “Of course, it was 
only a barge ...” 

During the National Conference on Edu¬ 
cation of the Deaf held in Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, last fall, Dr. Boyce R. Wil¬ 
liams introduced Dr. Howard M. Quig¬ 
ley thus: “I’ve known Howard since our 
days at Columbia University when I helped 
pull him through.” Replied Dr. Quigley: 
“I might say here that since Boyce and I 
were there, Columbia has raised its 
standards.” 

Mrs. John Reed, a deaf Lincolnite, tells 
us of the time her father and mother took 
her and her deaf brothers and sisters to 
the Oklahoma School for the Deaf in a 
covered wagon. It took them four days 
to make the 125-mile journey. After do¬ 
ing this twice, her father figured it would 
be cheaper to send them all by train 
than to feed them and the horses for four 
days on the road. 

And then ... we made the mistake of 
inviting a “city” friend out to our home 
in the sticks on New Year’s Eve. On the 
way he came upon a cow that had chosen, 
of all nights, New Year’s Eve, to stand 
out in the middle of the road! Our friend 
swore he had had too many; turned 
aro\:nd and went home to bed. 


Wondering what 
to give? 

Why not order a gift sub¬ 
scription to . . . 


l lL DEAF <*4, 


mencan 


An appreciated gift for 
any occasion! 



BtaiiUuf, Altmcj, ... 


By STAHL BUTLER, Executive Director 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing and Speech 
724 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 48823 


Thanks to two readers, I have some 
information about what the Methodist 
Church is doing for the deaf. 

Dr. Leonard M. Elstad wrote about the 
Reverend Louis Foxwell who is the pastor 
for the Christ Methodist Church for the 
Deaf in Baltimore. Rev. Foxwell has 
held services in Washington, D. C., and 
is the chaplain for the Methodist students 
at Gallaudet College. 

My other information came from Mrs. 
James N. Cullums of Little Rock, Arkan¬ 
sas. She reported on the work of the 
Reverend LaVerle Carrington who has a 
ministry to the deaf supported by the 
Oklahoma Annual Conference of the Meth¬ 
odist Church. Mrs. Cullums sent a month¬ 
ly report of the work of Rev. Carrington 
and included are many instances of real 
assistance to the deaf. All of those in¬ 
volved are to be congratulated on provid¬ 
ing this much needed service to the deaf. 
% # 

Another religious item: Mrs. John N. 
Funk of the Bronx, New York, wrote 
about a different meaning for MRI (Mich¬ 
igan Rehabilitation Institute). In her 
Episcopal church she is a member of the 
Conference of Church Workers among the 
Deaf. To her and her fellow members 
MRI means Mutual Responsibility Inter¬ 
dependence. 

* ❖ * 

The following may be important for 
Michigan families who have deaf -children 
in a state hospital. According to a story 
printed in the Lincoln Parker dated Feb¬ 
ruary 8, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Miller won 
a court case involving financial support 
for their retarded and deaf son who is a 


patient at the Lapeer Home and Training 
School. According to the story, the state 
legislature in 1965 gave the “revenue de¬ 
partment power to force parents of insti¬ 
tutionalized retarded minors to supply a 
copy of their Federal income tax return 
so that the state can assess maintenance 
costs on the basis of annual income.” 

* * * 

MOSCOW (AP)—A needle inserted into 
the head at just the right place—with the 
inspiration of Mao Tse-tung’s thoughts to 
guide it—can turn a deaf man into a 
singer of Mao’s glories. 

That’s what a Chinese report said, Tass 
reported today in another of its straight- 
faced articles that Westerners here read 
as a Soviet effort to ridicule the Chinese. 

The Soviet news agency gave this ac¬ 
count: 

Chinese army medical orderly Liu Jun 
Hua was “greatly grieved” that 15-year- 
old deaf boy Chiang Pao Chuang “did not 
sing songs with Mao Tse-tung’s words.” 

Liu began acupuncture, the ancient Chi¬ 
nese medical treatment of inserting 
needles into the body. Inspired by a study 
of Mao’s thoughts, he made 60 test punc¬ 
tures on his own head while probing 
Chiang’s head and reading passages from 
Mao’s writings aloud. 

“And then once,” Tass said the Chinese 
account reported, “Chiang Pao Chuang 
cried out rather distinctly, pointing to a 
bust of Mao Tse-tung: ‘Long live Chair¬ 
man Mao.’ ” 

The Chinese account called this “a 
great leap in the development of medi¬ 
cine” made possible by “the use of Mao’s 
great ideas.”—State Journal. 


r- 

J The Greatest Book Since 
J "THE RAINDROP" . . . 

i \ DICTIONARY OF IDIOMS 

For The Deaf 

j Over 19,000 copies of this most impres- 
j sive and useful volume have already been 
j sold by the American School for the Deaf. 

{ This book is considered one of the most 
j useful aids a deaf person can have and 

♦ one that should be on EVERY bookshelf, 
j If you have not yet ordered your copy, 
j do so now. 

♦ Available only from the 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 

2025 Eye St., N.W., Suite 318 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

PRICE: $3.50 a copy 

| (Includes postage and handling) 
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For the Deaf 


Ammcan School for the Deaf 
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Camp Out in the Meadows . . . 


Las Vegas Bonanza Beckons NAD Conventioneers 


Las Vegas means “The Meadows.” It 
is an oasis in the vast, terrifying, yet 
fascinating Great American Desert, and 
whether you come by plane or highway, 
you can’t help but wonder about the pio¬ 
neers who risked the trackless wastes 
over which you now travel so effortlessly. 

Getting to Las Vegas is half the fun; 
from every direction, routes lead through 
Scenicland, USA. Study a road map; 
see how many national parks and monu¬ 
ments lend themselves to grand circle 
tours. But we can’t go into these at¬ 
tractions now; there wouldn’t be space 
left for Las Vegas, our favorite watering 
hole. 

“The Meadows” is still a camping 
ground on the Old Spanish Trail. Las 
Vegas doesn’t burst on you: Just as the 
patch of green on the floor of the vast, 
arid valley quickened the early explorers’ 
step, so the first glimpse of the high rise 
Casino Center and the glow of the “Strip” 
from the far reaches of the valley makes 
modern travelers impatient to reach their 
destination. But where the pioneers were 
grateful to stretch their blankets under 
the mesquite trees that rimmed the 
springs, vacationers now relax in unsur¬ 
passed luxury; and where miners grubbed 
for silver in the nearby mountains, tour¬ 
ists now “mine” the innumerable slot 
machines—with about equal success: for 
every one that strikes it rich, dozens go 
home to gather new grubstakes. The dif¬ 
ference is the modern “miners” have a 
lot of fun in the process. 

This is a good time to talk about 
gambling. Many other states allow gam¬ 
bling in one form or another—horse rac¬ 
ing, for example—and six of them take 
in more tax revenues from gambling than 
Nevada does. The payoff—for you—is 
that in Nevada there is no illegal gam¬ 
bling. The profits from gambling are 
what make the fringe benefits possible. 
If you have qualms about gambling, you 
can easily ignore the sport. Many do; no 
one will mind. But you can still enjoy 
the fine accommodations, food and en¬ 
tertainment offered at every hand at 
reasonable prices—subsidized by the ca¬ 
sino operations. If you want to try your 
luck, you can do so with the knowledge 
that the games are carefully regulated 
and inspected and above board in every 
respect. No casino or hotel wants you 
to bet more than you can afford to lose: 
they want you to come back. 

Actually, repeat business is what makes 
Las Vegas tick. If you lose, you’ll still 
go home with pleasant memories of the 
rooms, food and entertainment. If you 
win, you’ll tell your friends and start 
planning another trip. The combination 
can’t be beaten: proof is in the glittering 
“Strip” hotels, the soaring downtown Ca¬ 
sino Center, and new construction going 
up on every side. 
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By EUGENE W. PETERSEN 

The 1968 National Association of the 
Deaf convention will offer a full week of 
activities and entertainment, but there 
will be many opportunities for doing the 
town. 

Entertainment 

With more entertainers and musicians 
appearing before live audiences than in 
any other city, Las Vegas is now consid¬ 
ered “the Entertainment Capital of the 
World.” 

And who can deny it? With no less 
than four million-dollar extravaganzas, 
one Broadway production and four shows 
each starring show business headliners— 
all playing simultaneously on a three-mile 
stretch known as the Las Vegas “Strip”— 
that slogan can be called anything but a 
boastful extension of civic pride. 

In fact, it’s awesome to realize that 
each extravaganza parades a cast of over 
50 people, that each of their performers’ 
payrolls range well over $50,000 a week, 
or that their stage effects run the gamut 
from astronauts tumbling in space, rain¬ 
storms, ship sinkings—all the way to the 
octupus-like stage platforms that swing 
way out over audiences* heads. 

And that’s not to mention the live en¬ 
tertainment resource people remember 
most—hundreds of gorgeous girls. Most 
of them decorate huge showroom stages, 
but literally dozens walk gracefully along 
special ramps built into the walls or de- 
cend slowly on circular platforms lowered 
from the ceilings! 

These entertainment spectaculars are 
even more impressive when you remem¬ 
ber that any of the shows can be taken 
in merely for the price of dinner or cock¬ 
tails. 

You may step out of a show room, 
your head still swimming with the dazzle 
of the famous French “Folies Bergere,” 
only to head across the street for the 
equally breathtaking “Casino de Paris”— 
or just down the “Strip” to the elegant and 
totally overwhelming “Lido de Paris.” 

And sandwiched between these elaborate 
productions are the individual star shows, 
where the likes of Red Skelton in one 
hotel, and Liza Minelli in another, may 
be performing almost within earshot of 
one another’s applause. 

That’s because the usual pattern among 
the showroom restaurants is to present 
a dinner show starting about 7 p.m., then 
a late show at about 11:15 p.m. 

There is never an admission charge. 
But it is advisable that reservations be 
made as far in advance as possible, usual¬ 
ly with a simple phone call to the office 
of the hotel’s maitre’d. Your host hotel, 
the Fabulous Flamingo, will be happy 
to help you make reservations. 

Fremont Street, the “Strip’s” downtown 
counterpart known as Casino Center, is 
an extravaganza itself. 


It is concentrated into just a few short 
blocks, and strikes visitors with block¬ 
buster suddenness as the most dazzling, 
brilliantly lighted area in the world. Some 
have referred to the miles of colored neon 
and millions of multihued bulbs flashing, 
blinking and blazing from casino signs as 
the “Times Square of the West.” 

Eating Out 

Your host, the Flamingo, offers a vari¬ 
ety of eating spots featuring good food 
at competitive prices and there is really 
no need to leave the hotel, but eating 
out is fun, and Las Vegas has over 200 
restaurants. 

You’ve got all the leeway in the world, 
from ham and eggs for 49 cents or a 
buffet for $1.50 with dozens of dishes, 
on up the scale to some of the most ex¬ 
quisite, most fashionable gourmet houses 
found anywhere on earth. 

Dinner in the main showrooms of the 
resort hotels, where the menu reflects 
the talents and versatility of the chef and 
his staff, vary from $6 to $9; not much 
when you consider that truly extravagant 
entertainment by “big-name” talent is 
included in the price. Or, you may en¬ 
joy the spectacle of the big revue, where 
anything is liable to happen, from a full 
scale Niagara, to an earthquake or a 
color movie with a magic screen where 
live actors burst onstage. 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 

• BABY CRY 

• TELEPHONE RING 

• DOORBELL RING 

WITH 

SIGNA-TROL 

SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis¬ 
tor (2" x 3" x 6"), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir¬ 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con¬ 
venient location near your baby's crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 
many standard light bulbs as necessary 
from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 

With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home. 

SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi¬ 
nary 115 volt power line and costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 

SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in¬ 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 

For Further Information Write to: 

ELECTRONICS COMPANY 

Dept. D 

1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 
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Legal Rights of the Deaf . . . 

COSD Activates First Section 


During its November meeting, the board 
of directors of the Council of Organiza¬ 
tions Serving the Deaf considered a num¬ 
ber of areas of significant concern to deaf 
people. By March, a section on legal 
rights of the deaf was activated, with 
its first all-day meeting held at Van 
Nuys, California, on April 6. 

Basically this preliminary “strategy” 
conference aimed at 1) identifying areas 
of interest and concern for key members 
of the committee and 2) establishing a 
priority and an action program to resolve 
the problems so identified. The following 
considerations were- underlined by the 
group: 

1. The question of legal rights of the deaf 
is not restricted to the courtroom but in¬ 
volves also such areas as Civil Service 
testing procedures, high-risk insurance, 
employment possibilities and other non¬ 
court aspects of the legal picture. 

2. The question of deaf leadership— 
“deaf power.” It was suggested deaf peo¬ 
ple need to learn political techniques of 
lobbying a bill through a state legislature, 
of applying pressure on administrative 
agencies, of demanding services in the 
local community which are now frequently 
denied them because of lack of communi¬ 
cation. 

3. The question of comprehensive legis¬ 
lation in each state; and uniformity among 
states. Probably this should be first at¬ 
tempted in a selected group of three or 
fo t states. 

4. The question of contacting influential 
an 1 knowledgeable friends of the deaf, 
such as legislators, judges, lawyers, police 
officers and public officials who might ful¬ 
fill a role of “champions of the deaf.” 

5. The question of interpreters, includ¬ 
ing their role, training and certification. 

Recommended actions included the con¬ 
cept of a National Bar Association of the 
Deaf, whose nucleus would be composed 
o' a group of interested attorneys. Such 
an association would be affiliated with 
bo h the American Bar Association and 
the COSD. Its two representatives on the 


COSD board would enable the legal field 
to maintain a constant awareness to -needs 
and developments in the area of deaf¬ 
ness. Judge Joseph Pernick of Detroit, 
who made the proposal, agreed to begin 
collecting names of possible members for 
the proposed new organization. Once the 
initial listing is completed, membership 
would be extended to judges, public de¬ 
fenders, prosecutors, and those involved 
in legal aid to the poor. Activities of 
this new group would involve preparation 
of articles for various legal journals, par¬ 
ticipation in programs at legal meetings, 
including judges’ conferences and search¬ 
ing for sources of pertinent legislation and 
legal cases involving the hearing-impaired. 

Judge Kenneth Pacetti of Houston dis¬ 
cussed legislative action among states on 
the basis of the experience of a study 
committee of the Texas legislature. Al¬ 
though work by such legislative study 
committees as in New York and Texas 
may involve a slow and tedious process, 
it does prevent patchwork legislation and 
appears to be reasonably thorough. Some 
factors to be considered in state study 
committees: 1) Connections with influ¬ 
ential people, such as state senators and 
others at the state level; 2) a clear state¬ 
ment to them of the problem of legal 
rights of the deaf; 3) a separate and dis¬ 
tinct organization within each state to 
present these problems clearly to the 
legislators, such organization to be com¬ 
prised of adult deaf people, attorneys and 
influential friends; 4) funding for such 
studies should be at the state level rather 
than Federal. 

It was agreed that the NAD leadership 
symposium being planned for 1969 would 
include reports on legislative study ac¬ 
tion and that symposiums on civil rights 
and legislative action be a part of this 
meeting. Dr. Boyce R. Williams of the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration in¬ 
dicated that the symposium, which would 
cover two or three days, would be held 
in June 1969. 

Dr. Ray L. Jones gave a progress report 
on a training program now operating at 


San Fernando Valley State College to pre¬ 
pare interpreters to work effectively in a 
legal setting. The developmental course 
involves at this time considerations of 
courtroom decorum and procedure, legal 
terminology, tape-recorded court proceed¬ 
ings and video tapes of a mock trial. The 
project receives its support from Cap¬ 
tioned Films for the Deaf. The question 
of certification of interpreters was taken 
up, and the possibility of a uniform law 
for interpreters, and other questions about 
translation-interpretation, partiality, legal 
signs, expenses for interpreters and the 
need for more than one interpreter in 
court. 

The need for a survey of legal prob¬ 
lems of the deaf was indicated by At¬ 
torney Ivan Lawrence, with the section 
agreeing to cooperate in the conduction 
O' this study. Judge Sherman G. Fine- 
silver, a member of the committee who 
telephoned his contribution when it de¬ 
veloped he would be unable to attend the 
meeting, pushed for an educational or 
public relations program to improve un¬ 
derstanding on the part of legal personnel 
about the problems of deafness. 

At the close of the meeting, specific as¬ 
signments were assumed by everyone 
present so that the work would continue. 
The next meeting of the Section on Legal 
Rights is tentatively scheduled for June 
16. Present at the Van Nuys meeting: 
Robert Anderson, interpreter, Maywood, 
California; Jacob Arcanin, recorder, San 
Fernando Valley State College; Mervin 
D. Garretson, executive director, COSD; 
Lloyd Johns, recorder, San Fernando Val¬ 
ley State College; Ray L. Jones, project 
director, LTP, San Fernando Valley State 
College; Ivan Lawrence, attorney, Sher¬ 
man Oaks, California; Judge Kenneth 
Pacetti, Houston, Texas; Judge Joseph 
Pernick, Detroit; Mrs. Faye Wilkie, in¬ 
terpreter, San Fernando Valley State Col¬ 
lege, and Dr. Boyce R. Williams, chief, 
Communication Disorders Branch, Re¬ 
habilitation Services Administration. 


JUNE 17-22/ 1968 

NAD Convention . . . And Fun 

LAS VEGAS/ NEVADA 


ARIZONA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

FIFTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA—JUNE 7-8, 1968 

Open House, Registration & Movie—Friday evening—7:00 p.m. 

Colonial Room—Westward Ho Hotel, 618 North Central Avenue 
Business Meeting—Saturday—June 8, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Banquet, Entertainment & Dance—Saturday evening—June 8—8:00 p.m. to 1:00 a.m. 
Turquoise Room—Westward Ho Hotel 

Phoenix Association of the Deaf, Inc. 

Picnic Day 

Sunday, June 9—11:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 

Be sure to be there with your spurs on—Meet all old and new friends and have a galloping good time. 
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President’s Message 

This month is the last opportunity I’ll 
have to pass on a few thoughts to the 
Representatives of the Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber (state) associations who will be at 
the NAD convention in Las Vegas. 

Each convention produces an increas¬ 
ing number of pieces of legislation, and 
as we gain experience we make changes 
designed to promote the smooth and or¬ 
derly flow of business so that we can 
get a maximum amount of work done in 
the time we have available. 

Veteran conventioneers will understand 
the processes; newer Representatives may 
desire a few pointers. For the latter I 
hope these remarks will be helpful. 

The committee is the actual working 
unit of the convention. Bills, resolutions, 
recommendations, new business and so 
on are referred to the proper committee 
as soon as possible after presentation to 
the General Assembly or Council of Rep¬ 
resentatives. The committee’s responsi¬ 
bilities are to consider these matters thor¬ 
oughly and take action as it sees fit. The 
chairman of the committee is responsible 
for calling his committee into session at 
the most appropriate or convenient—or 
possible—time. This time may be any 
time except during business sessions as 
required by the bylaws. During past 
conventions committees have frequently 
had to meet and stay in session from 
about 7 or 8 p.m. until 2 or 3 a.m. in 
order to complete their assigned tasks. 
This made it necessary for many com¬ 
mitteemen to miss some of the social 
functions; we hope that this will not be 
necessary this time, but it is safer to 
pian on some late late sessions with some 
of the key committees such as laws, reso¬ 
lutions and ways and means. 

To give these committees a fair break 
we have scheduled some committee 
meetings during the late afternoon re¬ 
cesses. Chairmen must schedule meeting 
rooms by making their needs known to 
Ned C. Wheeler, assistant convention 
chairman. Smaller committees may use 
their own rooms; larger meeting rooms 
will be limited to the larger committees. 

NAD conventions mean work for the 
Representatives and committeemen; it is 
deadly serious business. A state associa¬ 
tion has the right to expect that the Rep¬ 
resentative for whom it is paying ex¬ 
penses will adequately represent its wishes 
and participate fully. 

The President desires that all commit- 


Robert O. Lankenay, Secretary-Treasurer 

tee meetings be held with doors open. 
NAD and state association members have 
the right to know what is going on and 
what our democratic processes are and 
how they work. The chairman is re¬ 
sponsible for maintaining order and for 
making it clear that only the committee 
may participate; observers and onlookers 
must not be permitted to engage in con¬ 
versations with committeemen and thus 
disrupt the proceedings. If interested 
parties wish to make suggestions they 
may “lobby” only during rest breaks, or 
pass notes to the individual committee¬ 
man through the chairman or the sergeant 
at arms if the chairman finds it necessary 
or advisable to appoint one to maintain 
order. 

The chairman decides which legislation 
will be brought before the committee; it 
is he who must provide an agenda based 
upon his own judgment as to the rela¬ 
tive importance of the matter with re¬ 
spect to the time available for the com¬ 
mittee. He bears a heavy responsibility 
to make sure that the committee will 
produce as much as possible and try to 
avoid getting “hung up” on minor mat¬ 
ters. 

Each committeeman bears the respon¬ 
sibility to read carefully and discuss as 
thoroughly as possible the legislation, 
resolutions or business referred to his 
committee. His decisions will contribute 
to the final recommendation, and very 
likely these recommendations will be 
passed by the convention in session. The 
General Assembly and Council of Repre¬ 
sentatives do not have the time to con¬ 
sider in detail and in depth the large 
amount of legislation proposed and will 
have to depend to a large degree on the 
recommendations of the committees. 

The individual member of the NAD may 
participate actively in the General Assem¬ 
bly—and in lobbying for his favorite legis¬ 
lation. If he has an ax to grind, then 
he had best find the proper committee 
and attempt to influence the members 
thereof by the art of persuasion, i.e., play 
politics. That is the American way of 
governing ourselves. 

Legislation must be introduced in writ¬ 
ing; forms will be available at the sec¬ 
retary’s table. Bills will be numbered 
and carbon copies will be retained by the 
persons introducing them, by the Secre¬ 
tary and the President, and a copy will 
be given to the committee. The commit¬ 
tee’s action must be written on the com¬ 
mittee’s copy and returned to the Secre¬ 
tary immediately upon after reading of 
the committee’s report. This will become 
a part of the official minutes of the con¬ 
vention. It should be noted also that it 
is the responsibility of the committee to 
determine in what order the bills will be 
reported out. 

Committees may initiate legislation, re¬ 
write bills in an effort to accomplish their 
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intended purpose by means of more spe¬ 
cific language, report out bills with 
recommendations that they be passed, not 
passed, or without recommendation; or 
they may choose to retain bills for further 
consideration. They may also choose not 
to report out bills. 

Persons who propose legislation and 
do not see their bill come to the floor 
bear the responsibility to find out what 
has happened to it. They are privileged 
to attempt to get the bill to the floor 
by persuading the committee members 
to release it; or by asking permission 
of the Council of Representatives to over¬ 
rule the committee and bring it forth 
for consideration. The proper form of 
such a request would be for the Rep¬ 
resentative to gain the floor in proper 
order and address the chair in some such 
manner as “Mr. President, I would like 
to request the Council of Representatives 
to consider Bill No , which I spon¬ 
sored and which has been referred to 

the _ .. Committee. I understand 

that the bill may not be reported out be¬ 
fore the time limit, and I feel that it is 
important enough to be worthy of im¬ 
mediate consideration.” Debate will be 
permitted, and a majority vote in favor 
will bring the bill to the floor over the 
committee’s objections. This, I feel, will 
best serve the interests of the democratic 
processes. 

Parliamentary rules will closely follow 
Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised; but 
because the full text generally is a 
time-consuming reference, the chair will 
use condensed versions such as a pocket 
guide (Toastmaster’s International). 

In all matters where highly technical 
parliamentary points are raised and 
there is genuine question as to procedure 
(which does happen surprisingly often) 
the chair will operate on the principle 
that the meeting belongs to the people— 
the members and the Representatives— 
and their desires shall be paramount. 
Action taken by the chair will be de¬ 
signed to keep the meeting moving and 
respect the will of the majority, while, 
insofar as possible, protecting the rights 
of the individual and minorities. Par¬ 
liamentary maneuvering for the sake 
of blocking action on matters which an 
individual does not happen to like will 
be discouraged if it is apparent to the 
chair that the interests of the meeting 
will best be served by adequate discus¬ 
sion and a vote. 

The most experienced chair is frequent¬ 
ly at loss when unusual situations develop. 
Since they cannot be predicted, I shall 
be looking forward with much anticipation 
and, I must confess, some trepidation. 
The meetings are always interesting even 
though they can become quite hard on 
the nerves. 

See you in Las Vegas—at the Best Con¬ 
vention Ever!—Sandie 
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HOME 


OFFICE 

NOTES 

By Frederick C. Schreiber 


The past few weeks have been very in¬ 
teresting ones as far as the Home Office 
was concerned. We had the pleasure in 
participating in a number of interesting 
meetings starting with the Forum of the 
Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf, 
April 24-27, 1968. This was truly an his¬ 
toric occasion and one which should go 
down as another landmark in the history 
of the deaf. 

Following the Forum, the Executive 
Secretary represented President Sander¬ 
son at the annual meeting of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Committee on the Employment of 
the Handicapped. The Executive Secre¬ 
tary is also the alternate representative 
to this committee for the Council of Or¬ 
ganizations Serving the Deaf and as such 
was present in a dual capacity. One of 
the hi-hlrhis of the meeting was the 
presentation of our own National Theatre 
of the Deaf which received a standing ova¬ 
tion at the conclusion of its hour-long per¬ 
formance. 

Simultaneously with the President’s 
meeting was the 100th anniversary meet¬ 
ing of the Conference of Executives of 
the American Schools for the Deaf. The 
Executive Secretary also attended their 
banquet on the evening of May 2 in cele¬ 
bration of this occasion. 

During the interval, work continued on 
getting ready for both the International 
Research Seminar and the NAD Conven¬ 
tion. In connection with the International 
Seminar, about 125 people will be in¬ 
volved overall in this three-week meet¬ 
ing, with twenty-four of them from over¬ 
seas. Ned Wheeler has been doing most 
o ? (he work on the Convention and the 
situation there appears well in hand. 

At the same time, we were preparing 
for ot biennial audit by Mr. Robert 
Millard, our Certified Public Accountant. 
Due to the fact that we must (for the first 
time) depreciate our equipment and con¬ 
centrate on our inventory, the audit will 
be more complicated than usual and it 
was necessary to list all our equipment, 
supplies and other material in the office. 
Due to the fact that we still have items on 
hand from Berkeley, this was not easy to 
do and it is possible that there will be 
slight inaccuracies in the inventory, but 
this was the best we could do under the 
circumstances. 

CONVENTION REPORTS ARE DRIB¬ 
BLING IN and we are also in the process 
of mimeographing them as they arrive. 
As presently planned, the state Represen¬ 
tatives an I the members of the NAD 


Executive Board will receive the reports 
in the mail while other conventioneers 
will be able to pick theirs up on Sunday, 
June 16. For obvious reasons, we will 
have about 259 copies of each report on 
hand so that people who want them will 
be wise to act promptly to get them at 
Las Vevas. 

WE ARE PLEASED TO REPORT that 
the NAD has been awarded a grant to de¬ 
sign a projected Census plan. This has 
been in the works for a long time and it 
is a key project for the NAD. Actually, 
a well-designed Census operation will not 
only mean that we will finally have some 
accura e figures on the number of hear¬ 
ing impaired people in the United States, 
but also a wealth of other information 
which will be of great value to all agencies 
and organizations concerned with the deaf. 

ON APRIL 20, the Executive Secretary, 
accompanied by Dr. Jerome Schein and 
Dr. Jerry Northern, traveled to Phila¬ 
delphia for an initial meeting with Phila¬ 
delphia leaders in connection with the 
May 19 Temporal Bone Bank project. 
Harry Gabriel will handle the May 19 
program in that area. May 4 found the 
Executive Secretary and Dr. Northern 
in Richmond to meet RCD President Mc- 
Cory and his TBB committee of Sandy 
Duncan, Mr. Handy and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernard Moore. These people will be in 
charge of the Richmond program. May 
11 will find us in Baltimore, and on May 
18 the TBB group will meet with the 
DCCD committee. As presently consti¬ 
tuted the BIG DAY will find Dr. Schein 
in Philadelphia, Dr. Northern in Balti¬ 
more, Miss Ann Galloway and Terry 
O’Rourke in Richmond and the Executive 
Secretary in D.C. 

THE JUNIOR NAD CONVENTION will 
open as this is being written. And this 
promises to be a very impressive pro¬ 
gram. It is really regrettable that more 
people will not be able to see what the 
Juniors are doing and in an effort to in¬ 
sure that the program gets all the atten¬ 
tion it deserves, we are trying to make 
a pictorial story out of what will happen. 

If pictures come out well, you can look 
forward to the first Junior NAD conven¬ 
tion story in pictures, probably in the 
July-August issue. 

OUR PROJECT MANAGERS, Terrence 
O’Rourke for the Manual Communications 
program and Albert T. Pimentel for the 
RID, have been covering the country at 
a backbreaking pace. The work of both 
programs is progressing smoothly and we 
truly expect to make major breakthroughs 
in both areas before long. 


The intense activity in the D.C. area 
has also resulted in quite a few visitors 
to the Home Office. Included in this cate¬ 
gory were Superintendents Kenneth Huff 
and Melvin Brasel, of Wisconsin and Min¬ 
nesota, respectively; Mr. Dragoljub Vu- 
kotic, president of the World Federation 
of the Deaf; a good number of the cast 
of the National Theatre of the Deaf, in¬ 
cluding Bernard Bragg, Howard Palmer, 
Joe Velez, Charles Corey, Lou Fant and 
Audree Norton. Other visitors were Pro¬ 
fessor Savie and Dr. Simonovic from 
Yugoslavia; Mr. and Mrs. Allen Sussman 
from New York; Mr. and Mrs. A1 Berke 
from New York; Dr. L. S. Cherry, former 
Grand President of the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf; Miss Patricia Dow, 
president of the New England Gallaudet 
Association of the Deaf; and two of our 
Board members, Samuel A. Block from 
Chicago and Jess M. Smith, editor of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN, from Indianapo¬ 
lis. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
February 1968 
Receipts 


State Quotas _$2,089.50 

Advancing Memberships _ 594.00 

Dividends and Interest _ 68.40 

Publications _ 176.00 

Other Income_ 32.20 


Total _$2,960.10 

Expenditures 

Officers' Salaries _$ 100.00 

Executive Secretary's Salary _ 775.40 

Clerical Salaries _ _ 1,000.00 

Payroll Taxes _ 82.52 

Postage _ 74.00 

Telephone & Telegraph _ 81.44 

Printing _ 373.58 

Office Supplies _ 54.95 

Office Equipment _ 1,469.17 

Executive Secretary's Expenses _ 171.54 

Cultural Expenses __ 16.00 

Deaf American Support _ 201.60 

Dues & Subscriptions _ 60.00 

Electricity _ _ 1.55 

Other _ 35.00 


Total -$4,496.75 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
March 1968 
Receipts 


Contributions _ $ 317.00 

State Quotas_ 2,940.33 

Advancing Memberships _ 637.00 

Dividends and Interest _ 193.05 

Publications _ 461.25 

Services Rendered _ 25.00 

Captioned Films _ 310.00 

Indirect Cost Allowances _ 1,153.55 

Reimbursements _ 1,337.63 


Total -$7,374.86 

Expenditures 

Officers' Salaries _$ 100.00 

Executive Secretary's Salary _ 775.40 

Clerical Salaries _ 1,155.00 

Payroll Taxes _ ______ 89 34 

Rent - 215.00 

Telephone & Telegraph _ _ 166 37 

Printing - 426.75 

Office Supplies _ 128.37 

Executive Secretary's Expenses _ 212.51 

Deaf American Support _ 218.80 

Captioned Films _ 36.97 

Professional Services _ 38.00 


Total -$3 562.51 


Our Cover Picture 

One of the highlights of the coming NAD Convention in Las Vegas will be the personal 
appearance (at the Monday night, June 17, reception) of Nanette Fabray, one of television's 
brightest stars for more than a decade. Miss Fabray is now adept in the language of signs 
and has recently appeared on network shows signing "Over the Rainbow." Her interest 
in the deaf stems from her own hearing impairment. After a visit to Gallaudet College in 
1962, she became a staunch advocate of the then-proposed National Theatre of the Deaf. 
Last fall she narrated NBC's one-hour Experiment in Television show which featured the 
NTD. In this month's cover picture. Miss Fabray is shown with R»d Buttons and Bing 
Crosby in a skit which was a part of an ABC network HOLLYWOOD PALACE program 
on April 1, 1968. 
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State Representatives To Las Vegas Convention 


Alabama—Thomas J. Wheeler 
Arkansas—Marie Haggard 
Arizona— 

California— 

Colorado—John L. Buckmaster. 

D.C.—Jerald Jordan, Gordon Harris, 
Lyle Hinks; Edward Carney, alternate 
Florida—Larry Leitson 
Georgia—Ernest Herron 
Idaho—Robert Jones 
Illinois— 

Indiana—Gale E. Walker 
Kansas—Doris Heil; Pauline Conwell, 
alternate 

Kentucky—Virginia Ward 
Louisiana — Medford Magill; Anthony 
Mowad, alternate 
Maryland— 

Michigan—Durward Young, John Cla- 
veau 

Minnesota—Myrtle Allen, Charles Vad- 
nais 

Mississippi—Benton Cox 
Missouri—Raymond Atwood 
Montana—Darwin Younggren 
Nebraska—Berton Leavitt; Dale Paden, 


alternate 

Nevada—John Siders 
New Jersey- 

New York — Alice Beardsley, Claude 
Samuelson 

North Carolina—E. M. Winecoff 
North Dakota—Dwight Rafferty 
Ohio—Dick Petkovich, Boyd Hume; 
Mrs. Boyd Hume, alternate 
Oklahoma—W. T. Griffing 
Oregon—Mrs. Royal (Jean) Teets; Royal 
Teets, alternate 
Pennsylvania- 
South Carolina- 
South Dakota—Richard Feland 
Tennessee—Thomas L. Duke; Ralph Os¬ 
borne, alternate 

Texas—Carl Brinistool, Gwendell Butler 
Utah—Dennis Platt; George Laramie, 
alternate 

Virginia—John Stallings; Mrs. Bernard 
Moore, alternate 

Washington — Clyde Ketchum, Anthony 
Papalia 

Wisconsin — Robert Horgen; Robert 
Scribner, alternate 


THE ORDER OF 
THE GEORGES 


Advancing Members who maintain 
their membership in the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf for three consecu¬ 
tive years or longer are listed in the 
honor group called the Order of the 
Georges. 

Advancing Members pay $10.00 per year 
or $1.00 per month and receive THE 
DEAF AMERICAN as a part of their 
membership. Combination husband-wife 
dues are $15.00 per year or $1.50 per 
month and also include one" subscription 
to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

Advancing Members have contributed 
$30.00 to $99.00. 

Contributing Members have contributed 
$100.00 to $249.00. 

Sustaining Members have contributed 
$250.00 to $499.00. 

Patrons are Advancing Members whose 
payments have totaled $500.00. Benefac¬ 
tors are Advancing Members who have 
paid $1,000.00 or more. 

Included in the list are some Patrons 
and Benefactors whose payments entitle 
them to permanent listing, regardless of 
recent payments. 

Names in boldface type indicate addi¬ 
tions to the Tjrder of tne Georges since 
the last listing, advancements in rank or 
changes of residence. 

ALABAMA 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baynes 
Mr. and Mrs. Olen Tate 


Contributing Members 

Blanche Bolton 
Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 

Sam Rittenberg 
Charles W. Thorn 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 
Jimmy Garrett 
Jimmy Gay 
Joseph Onderdonk 
Maude Y. Sinclair 

ARIZONA 

Patron 

Vito Don Diego 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Neumann 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. Livshis 

Advancing Members 

Delores Erlandson 
Victor Galloway 
June E. Newkirk 
Edward Tillinghast 

Norman Tully 


ARKANSAS 
Sustaining Member 

Mrs. G. Dewey Coats 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Joe H. Moore 
Frank Reagan 

Advancing Member 
Mr. and Mrs. Luther Shibley 

CALIFORNIA 
^•staining Members 
Lenore M. Bible 
Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 
Rhoda Clark 
Mrs. Annabelle Fahr 
Patricia Ann Kitchen 
Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ramger 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Stallo 

Contributing Members 

Helen Arbuthnot 

Mr. and Mrs. George Attletweed 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Becher 

Roy Holcomb 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Bruns 
Theresa C. Burstein 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Christenberr.v 
Mr. and Mrs. Evan J. Ellis 
Oscar Guire 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Klugman 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 
Teruko Kubotsu 


Wardrobe Puzzling You? 

Las Vegas is still one of the few 
“come as you are” cities in the West. 
Cowboy boots, mink coats and bikinis 
are as much of the way of life there 
as top flight entertainment. 

In essence, you simply dress to feel 
good, to look good, but definitely along 
your own tastes. This rings especially 
true in the spring and fall, when days 
hover in the warm 70s, the nights on 
the cool, refreshing side. 

Las Vegas is a place where sports 
clothes really come into their own, 
though dressier attire might just as 
readily show up for evenings on the 
town. 

In this vein, men wear sports coats 
with a tie, or business suits. Dresses 
of the cocktail type seem to prevail 
for the ladies. 

It’s in the summer that Las Vegas 
really takes on its famous “come as 
you are” character. Like other desert 
communities, the city has a warm sum¬ 
mer with an average daytime tempera¬ 
ture in the 90s. Low humidity and air- 
conditioning make the Las Vegas sum¬ 
mer season comfortable indoors and 
out. For the sun worshipers, it’s an 
outdoor paradise. No visitor’s ward¬ 
robe is complete without bathing suit 
and play clothes. While indoors at 
this time, short-sleeve shirts, light 
slacks, even Bermuda shorts, are great 
for men. Women dress in anything 
light and comfortable. 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel J. Lynch 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lau 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Matthews 
Edward W. Miland, Sr. 

Ralph F. Neesam 

Rev. Glen C. Prock 

Frank Pucetti 

Mrs. Edna Mae Root 

Genevieve Sink 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner 

Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Skropeta 

Mrs. Raymond J. Stillman 

Marvin C. Thompson 

Helen Wallace 

Arthur B. Willis 

Cecile Willman 

Advancing Members 

Mrs. Thomas Anderson 

David Anthony 

Mrs. Barbara Babbini 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Bello 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brightwell 

Dr. Richard Brill 

Gerald Burstein 

F. A. C^liPiuri 

Verne Call 

R. D. Cosgrove 

Stanley B. Dauger 

Mrs. Jordan Davis 

Nettie Mae Garber 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hahn, Sr. 

Mrs. Bessie Howson 

Elmer H. Hytti 

Mrs Dorothy Jacobs 

Dr. Ray Jones 

Mr. and Mrs. Northie Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. William Pascoe 

Rev. Roger Pickering 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Powers 

Maresa Radisich 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Rasmus 

Maurice D. Saber 

Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Skropeta 

John F. Tracy 

Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel J. Vcrtz 
Mrs. Ruby Walls 
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COLORADO 
Sustaining Members 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace 

Contributing Member 
Frank Blankis 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Moers 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Welsh 

CONNECTICUT 

Patron 

Michael Lapides 

Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Boatner 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Vinci 

Advancing Members 
Edmond Cassetti 
Mr. and Mrs. David R. Cole 
Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Jr. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Phillips 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Gough 
Mrs. Lucy Hower 
Teresa Johnson 
Raymond Kolander 
Mrs. Carol E. Sponable 
Emma Caroline Souder 
Harry Tremaine 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Turk 
Dr. Peter Wisher 

FLORIDA 

Patrons 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Osborne 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun 
Contributing Members 
Edmund F. Bumann 
FRANK HOPPAUGH (Memorial) 

Dr. and Mrs. William J. McClure 
James M. Pritchard, Jr. 

Advancing Members 
Mrs. C. A. Ball 
Edward G. Benedict 
Mrs. Lillie Jacobson 
Neil Tugg 
Edward Tugg 

GEORGIA 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred L. Sparks, Jr. 

Advancing Member 

Percy W. Ligon, Sr. 

IDAHO 

Advancing Members 

Mrs. Josephine Benson 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Downey 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Morcenson 
Mrs. Dorothy L. Young 

ILLINOIS 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 
Mr. and Mrs. David W. Wilson, Jr. 

Contributing Members 
L. Stephen Cherry 
Henry J. Dykhuizen 
Mrs. Edna H. M. Houser 
Mrs. Billie Sharpton 
William B. Vogt, Jr. 

Advancing Members 
Samuel Block 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Crost 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Davis 

Paul Dramin 
Mrs. Alvin Kutzleb 
George Pick 
Louis Rozett 

Dr. and Mrs. McCay Vernon 
INDIANA 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. William Hinkley 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman S. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 

Advancing Members 
Dr. Samuel R. Harmon 
Mr. and Mrs. David Myers 

IOWA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Langenberg 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Lynn H. Sutcliffe 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne 
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Advancing Members 

Ogden G. Dwight 
Mrs. Stella Kaplan 

KANSAS 

Sustaining Member 

Harold Kistler 

Contributing Members 

Alvin Clements 

Pauline Conwell 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Dailey 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Dierking 

Willa G. Field 

Mrs. Fern M. Foltz 

Erlene M. Graybill 

B. R. Keach 

Mr. and Mrs. Otis H. Koehn 

Francis J. Mog 

Billy Nedrow 

Wilbur J. Ruee 

Mrs. W. L. Tipton 

Advancing Members 

Dr. and Mrs. C. P. Goetzinger 
Mrs. Vera Gough 
Herbert L. Pickell, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Puett 
Henry W. Yahn 

KENTUCKY 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Balasa 

Advancing Members 

Thomas J. Ryan 
Virginia Ward 

LOUISIANA 

Benefactor 

William C. Purdy, Jr. 

Sustaining Member 

Henry J. Soland, Jr. 

Contributing Members 

Max M. Ray 

Mr. and Mrs. Marion V. Thomas 

Advancing Members 
Robert Sheffield 
Mr. and Mrs. Gus White 

MARYLAND 

Patrons 

Dr. and Mrs. David Piekoff 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach 
Robert DeVenny 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Henry "Dorsey 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Rozelle McCall 
Mr. and Mrs. Art W. Sherman 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald E. Sutcliffe 
Dr. and Mrs. Boyce R. Williams 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Carney 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Caswell 

Edward C. Cale 

James R. Crites 

Mr. and Mrs. Alva Lee Cuppy 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden 

Mrs. Daisy D’Onfrio 

Mrs. Ruth L. Isaacson 

Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald M. Jordan 

Mrs. Nathan Katz 

Robert Lindsey 

Mr. and Mrs. Willard Madsen 

John Miller, Jr. 

Malcolm Norwood 

Mr. and Mrs. Terrence O’Rourke 

Albert T. Pimentel 

Mr. and Mrs. William Ramsey 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rose 

Dr. and Mrs. Jerome D. Schein 

Dennis Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sonnenstrahl 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Scott 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bernard Lofchie 

MICHIGAN 

Patrons 

Oscar Hoffman 
Leo H. Kuehn 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. Beaver 

Alfred Neumann 

Advancing Members 

Stahl Butler 

Griffin I. Crowder 

George Rosenson 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wright 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell 


MINNESOTA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel 
Mrs. Petra F. Howard 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 
Sustaining Members 
Phillip E. Cadwell 
Mrs. Anna Coffman 
William L. Nelson 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Sweezo 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel 
Mrs. Bickerton Winston 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. Johnson 
Martin Klein 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Larson 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Latz 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins 
Elizabeth Plonshiwski 
Muriel Young 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest R. Berger 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crowe 
Walter H. Falmoe 
Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen 
Clara Lewis 
Mrs. M^ry M. Lydon 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sampson 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Schnabel 
Richard A. Scofield 

MISSISSIPPI 
Advancing Member 

Mrs. Peggy Keough 

MISSOURI 

Benefactor 

Mrs. Hazel A. Steideman 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Green 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Phil G.oldansky 
Mrs Ruth Hawley 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 
Mrs. Bessie T. Hunt 
Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick 
Floyd W. Large 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Atwood 
Roy Carson 
Richard O. Davis 
Mrs. Dolores Dorsey 
Grover C. Farquhar 
Lloyd Harrison 
Don Travis Hill 

Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Ragland, Jr. 
Mrs. Pearl Steinhaus 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Reed 
Marguerite Stocksick 

MONTANA 
Sustaining Member 

Roy Tuggle 

Advancing Member 

Walter Schley 
Richard Mullins 

NEBRASKA 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale D. Paden 
Mr. and Mrs. George Prcpp 
Mrs. Roy Stewart 

Advancing Members 
George H. Thompson 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gannon 
Marie Goetter 

NEVADA 

Contributing Member 

Mrs. Sue Stockton 

NEW JERSEY 
Sustaining Member 

Randall McClelland 

Advancing Members 

Andrea Haas 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 
Julius Wiggins 

NEW MEXICO 
Contributing Members 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillon 
Marvin Wolach 

Advancing Members 
Robert J. Durio 
Marshall Hester 

NEW YORK 
Patrons 

Benjamin Friedwald 

Seymour M. Gross 

Dr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner 
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Sustaining Members 

Hyman Alderman 

Robert A. Halligan 

Margaret E. Jackson 

Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Lange, Sr. 

Meyer Lief 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mendel 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood 
Mario L. Santin 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Hyman Alderman 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson 
Madge Finley 
Max Friedman 

Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Goodstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude H. Samuelson 
Bernard Teitelbaum 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Burke 

Vincent Byrne 
Robert Davila 
Roberta DeMar 
Joan Griffing 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Panara 
Martin L. A. Sternberg 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Crutchfield 

Advancing Members 

Martha Marshall 

Mr. and Mrs. William Simpson 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Contributing Member 
Kenneth Blackhurst 

Christian Schumaker 

Advancing Members 

Percy Hong 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Sampson 


OHIO 

Benefactors 

Harry Benet 
Walter Krohngold 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Orville Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Norbert Pilliod 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan M. Reichard, Sr. 
Samuel J. Sanderson 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Bessie F. Ayers 
Josephine E. Hartzell 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Miller 

Advancing Members 

Rev. E. F. Broberg 

Mrs. Hildegarde Brown 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 

Leslie Lewis 

Mrs. Virginia Lewis 

Dick Petkovich 

Mr. and Mrs. Ramon F. Rodriguez 


OKLAHOMA 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben F. Neathery 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Whitesides 
Rachel K. Wood 


Advancing Members 

Dorothy Ann Stahmer 

OREGON 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird L. Craven 
Helen Northrop 

Contributing Members 

Francis L. Grote 

Thomas A. Ulmer 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Wood 

Advancing Members 
Charles Bluett 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Johnston 
John J. Kaufman 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Patron 

Mrs. Evelyn C. Yolles 

Contributing Members 

Alice Romig 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel D. Shultz 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Singerman 
Laura Turechek 

Advancing Members 

Dr. and Mrs. Sam B. Craig 
Dr. Yale S. Nathanson 
Mary R. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Walls 
Mary Zimble 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Advancing Member 
Norman Larson, Jr. 

Madison C. Stewart 


TENNESSEE 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong 

Contributing Members 

Robert P. Biggs 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Duke 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Ringle 

Advancing Members 

Glenn Lloyd 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Steed 


TEXAS 

Sustaining Members 

James O. Chance, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ruaolph Gamblin 
Mr. and Mrs. George P. Larue, Jr. 
S. E. Scott 

Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Schanefield 

Contributing Members 

Kathryn Caldclueugh 
Claire Crockett 
Lucille Garrison 
Gaino Geddie 
Osa L. Hazel 

Mr. and Mrs. D. O. King 

Eloise Markwith 

Julius P. Seeger 

Mr. and Mrs. Carey Shaw 

Advancing Members 

Mr. ,and Mrs. Alan Bubeck, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler 
Hosea Hooper 
N. B. Hudnall 
Vivian J. Miller 
W. S. Smith 


Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Brubaker 

Elmore Collard 

Mrs. Edridge Dunbar 

Mr. and Mrs. George L. Laramie 

Jerry R. Taylor 

Mr. and Mrs. Ned Wheeler 


VIRGINIA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. William Duvall 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas V. Cherry, Jr. 

Margaret Sprinkel 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Terry 

Contributing Members 

Raymond Baker 

Joyce K. Jeter 

Ashland D. Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard W. Moore 

Fred P. Yates, Jr. 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Creech 
Charles Core 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Frick 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Warden 

Conrad Stedrak 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Yates 


WASHINGTON 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Remington 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sanders 

Contributing Members 

Mabel C. Conklin 

Mr. and Mrs. Dewey H. Deer 

Hugo A. Holcombe 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer Humphrey 

Mr. and Mrs. Don G. Pettingill 

Advancing Members 

Harold Arntzen 
George Belzer 
Virginia L. Diot 
Ray O’Donnell 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Sustaining Member 

Gerald A. Reed 

Contributing Member 

Marvin S. Rood 

WISCONSIN 

Benefactor 

Mrs. R. E. Yolles 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A. Maertz 

Contributing Members 

Charles Duick 

Kenneth F. Huff 

Mrs. Thomas R. Meredith 

Mr. and Mrs. David O. Wrtson 

Richard Zola 

Advancing Members 
Mrs. Bernice Holper 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Pagel 
Stanley Smith 


l lL \)W ^4, 
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'The National Magazine 
For All The Deaf" 

$4.00 PER YEAR 


UTAH 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Brubaker 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Leon Curtis 

Arthur Wenger 
Ray Wenger 
Charles H. Whipple 


Pollack Advertising Specialities 

(Deaf Owner) 

P.O. Box 1022 New York, N. Y. 10008 
EMBLEMS . NOVELTIES # PENS 
MEMO PADS . KEY CASES 
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3:40 pm Announcements. 


3:45 pm Adjournment to Friday, June 21. 
Committee meetings. 


WEDNESDAY, June 19 

No business sessions scheduled. 

Committees meet to complete unfinished business and 
prepare reports. Reports must be mimeographed and 
ready for distribution Thursday morning. 

Sae PROGRAM for schedule of events. 

THURSDAY, June 20 
General Assembly (Session 5) 

9:00 am Introduction of Speaker 
Keynote Speaker: 

9:20 am (Time for movement to workshop) 


9:25 am Business session begins. 


10:30 am Coffee break. 

10:45 am Continuing business. 

11:50 am Announcements. 

12:00 Noon LUNCH 

General Assembly (Session 6) 

1:15 pm Introduction of Speaker. 

Keynote Speaker: Mervin D. Garretson, COSD. 
1:35 pm (Time for movement to workshop) 

1:40 pm Continuing business. 

Workshop and committee reports to the 
General Assembly. 

3:00 pm Break. 

3:15 pm Continuing business. 

3:40 pm Announcements. 

3:45 pm Adjournment if no further business is 
scheduled. 

Final committee meetings. 


Summary by recorder. 
Windup, preparation of 
report by chairmen and 
recorder and moderator. 

Announcements. Adjourn¬ 
ment. 


WORKSHOP will be sched¬ 
uled upon application. 

Tour Interpreters: Fred 
Sparks, Virginia Lewis, 
Agnes Foret. 


Workshop for Counselors 
for The Deaf 

(Professional Meeting) 

Chairman: Dr. Boyce R. 
Williams, Chief, Com¬ 
munications Disorders 
Branch, RSA. 

Coffee break. 

Continuing workshop. 
Announcements. 

LUNCH 


Continuing workshop. 


Break 

Continuing workshop. 
Announcements. 

Adjournment on agree¬ 
ment. 


FRIDAY, June 21 

Council of Representatives (Session 7) 

8:30 am Introduction of Speaker. 

Keynote Speaker: Dr. Ed Porter, President, 
National Rehabilitation Association. 

8:45 am (Time for movement to workshop) 

8:50 am Business session begins. 

Final action upon proposals, committee 
reports. 

10:30 am Break. 

10:40 am Continuing business. 

11:55 am Announcements. 

12:00 Noon LUNCH 

Council of Representatives (Session 8) 

1:00 pm Overload business. 

Convention bids for 1970. 

3:00 pm Break. 

3:10 pm Continuing business. 

5:00 pm Adjournment.* 


9:00 am National Census 
Workshop. 

Dr. Jerome Schein, Chair¬ 
man 

Dr. Augustine Gentile 
Dr. Stanley Bigman 
Continuing workshop. 


Break. 

Continuing workshop. 
LUNCH 


Continuing workshop. 
Break. 


SATURDAY, June 22 

* No business is scheduled for this day. However, if in the discretion of the president 
an emergency exists, a morning session may be held for the purpose of completing 
convention business. _ 


Candidates for NAD Executive Board 


DOUGLAS J. N. BURKE 

(New York) 

Born, Minneapolis, Minnesota, November 11, 
1931; married, three children. 

B.A., Gallaudet College, 1955. M.A., Admin¬ 
istration and Supervision of Education, San 
Fernando Valley State College, 1965. 

Coordinator, Student Program Selection 
Office; National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, Rochester, New York; formerly Con- 
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sultant, D.C. Unit for the Communications 
Impaired. 

Executive Director, D. C. Association of 
the Deaf, 1964; interpreter for the deaf in 
workshops, court, employment interviews, 
meetings, hospitals, welfare agencies, lectures, 
laboratory training programs, theatres and 
countless informal occasions; chairman, Cul¬ 
tural Program for the National Association 
of the Deaf. 


NAD OFFICERS 
President 

Robert G. Sanderson 
5268 S. 2000 West Street 
Roy, Utah 84067 

First Vice President 
Jess M. Smith 
5125 Radnor Road 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46226 

Second Vice President 

Gordon L. Allen 

2223 19th Avenue, N.E. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55418 

Secretary-Treasurer 
Robert O. Lankenau 
1575 Redwood Avenue 
Akron, Ohio 44319 

Board Members 
(Terms Expire 1968) 
Harold H. Ramger 
1815 Woodhaven Way 
Oakland, Calif. 94611 

(Terms Expire 1970) 
Don G. Pettingill 

Seattle Hearing & Speech Center 
18th & E. Madison Street 
Seattle, Washington 98122 
Albert T. Pimentel 
14005 Bramble Lane 
Laurel, Maryland 20810 

(Terms Expire 1972) 
Samuel A. Block 
8041 Kildare Avenue 
Skokie, Ill. 60076 
George Propp 
2418 St. Thomas Drive 
Lincoln, Nebr. 68502 

* * * 

Executive Secretary 

Frederick C. Schreiber 

2025 Eye Street, N.W., Suite 318 

Washington, D. C. 20006 


NAD Bowling Tournaments 

Bowling tournaments for men and 
women have been added to the agenda 
for the NAD convention in Las Vegas, 
Nevada. The tournaments are sched¬ 
uled to be held at the Charlestown 
Lanes on Friday, June 21, 1968. Tro¬ 
phies and cash prizes of $500 and $250, 
respectively, will go to the winners 
in each division. 

The tournaments are open to any 
ABC-WIBC bowler who is a member 
of the NAD. Entry fees of $19.00 and 
$13.00 will be charged. Prizes will be 
returned 100% on a 1-3 ratio. 

See the full-page advertisement else¬ 
where in this issue for complete in¬ 
formation. 


W. ART SHERMAN 

(Maryland) 

W. Art Sherman is a product of the Kansas 
School for the Deaf. All his adult life he has 
been connected with activities of the deaf; 
has attended at least five NAD conventions 
serving on the local committee of the Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., convention in 1964; a member of 
the NAD for many years, a Sustaining Mem¬ 
ber, and member of the Order of the Georges; 
a member of the District of Columbia Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf. 

Other interests are the Delta Masons, join¬ 
ing in Los Angeles, founding lodges in Kansas 
City and Washington, D.C., serving both as 
their first Master. He was Medicine Man for 
the 10/25 Club of the AAAD. While in Ohio 
he was a vice president of the Board of Man¬ 
agers of the Ohio Home for the Aged Deaf 
for several years; has served local clubs in 
various positions, starting the Champaign, Illi¬ 
nois, Les Sourdes Mutes Club, having at one 
time served as vice president of the District 
of Columbia Club of the Deaf. 

For his “bread and butter” he works as a 
photoengraver for the Washington Post; mar¬ 
ried to the former Izora Sutton, a product of 
the Ohio School for the Deaf. Both are mem¬ 
bers of the Gallaudet College Alumni Associa¬ 
tion. 
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Church Directory 


CHAFF 


From the 

Threshing Floor 


By George Propp 


AsspntbltPH of (inii 


The New Pedagogy— The social studies classes at the Indiana School for the Deaf 
have a weekly discussion session during which the student, rather than the teacher, 
asks the questions. Writes student Larry Sweet: “I find that I never forget an an¬ 
swer to a question I have asked.” The instructor is Gary Olsen ... At the Utah School 
for the Deaf students have been interviewing school personnel—again the principle of 
learning by asking questions ... At the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf $6,000 worth 
of equipment and materials have enabled the school to set up the discovery method 
of learning in all science instruction at all grade levels. To state this as succinctly 
as possible, second grade kids at PSD are researchers ... By golly, even the formula 
for literary society programs are changing; at the Nebraska School we saw the LS 
kids producing a movie ... At the Louisiana School they have established a home 
management program in which eight girls take turns managing all the details of 
housekeeping in a two-room apartment ... All is not roses, however, and we have 
administrators who have to take a stand against the influence of the flower people. 
James Hoxie (California Palms) has all of us with him when he insists that girls are 
girls and boys are boys and the teacher should be able to tell the difference. 

The Thresher recently spent a riotous weekend in Washington, D.C. Staying at 
Silver Spring, I could have avoided the looting altogether if I had passed up that 
poker game. I did get caught on Connecticut Avenue during the general exodus from 
downtown D.C., and enjoyed the dubious distinction of seeing a 70-year old lady with 
a cane outpace the Oldsmobile I was driving. 

Candy-Stripers— A couple months ago I wrote about the Oregon School for the 
Deaf student who was a Candy-Striper. I wrote that “as far as I knew” she was a 
“first.” Readers have taken pains to bring me up to date and now I know better. 
Eileen Schowalter of St. Louis wrote to inform us that she did hospital volunteer work 
in 1965 and that deaf girls had preceded her all the way back to 1958. The Mile High 
Banner also reports that Nancy Lea Wilson, a 17-year-old student of the Colorado 
School, is a Candy-Striper at Memorial hospital in Colorado Springs, and we are told 
of deaf Linda Ann Berry (nee King) who worked in Orange County (California) hos¬ 
pital over four years ago. 

According to the Puget Sound News, Seattle Community College has been invited 
to develop a regional junior college for the deaf. It will be an accredited program 
with a variety of occupational trades. . . . From the same source we learn that Arthur 
Rebilzky (Salem, Oregon) was honored at a luncheon in the capitol dining room. 
Mr. Rebilsky has been caretaker of the capitol grounds for 29 years. Mrs. Rebilsky 
is the former Ethel McElray of Nebraska. 

LSD and the deaf— The Siouxland Courier carried a reprint of a news item with 
a Boston dateline which related the story of a 20-year-old deaf youth who “on a trip” 
jumped out of a third floor window. Seriously injured, the boy is very fortunate in 
that the “trip” ended up in the hospital instead of the morgue. He had taken the 
acid in the company of two other deaf men, one of whom allegedly turned himself 
m because of suicidal inclinations. 

Some months a c o Chaff reported that the St. Johns School for the Deaf in Mil¬ 
waukee was collecting S&H green stamps to buy a station wagon for the school. The 
March issue of the St. Johns Newsletter reports that the goal has been reached and 
that the school now has a beautiful Catalina Pontiac wagon to serve the needs of the 
school. The school is now collecting more stamps to buy playground equipment. 

The Nebraska Association of the Deaf and the Nebraska School for the Deaf have 
been co-sponsoring a series of lectures for the adult deaf of the community. The 
series consisted of lectures on 1) Wills, 2) Investments, 3) Insurance, 4) Personal 
Finance. The lectures have been attended by a large portion of the deaf community, 
far beyond the most optimistic hopes. Plans are being made to continue the series 
for at least as long as interest is sustained. 

Ends and Pieces— The Centennial Meeting of the Conference of Executives was 
held at Gallaudet College from April 29 through May 3. Keynote speaker was Dr. 
Mary E. Switzer ... A Miami, Florida, church, abandoned by a hearing congrega¬ 
tion because it was in the flight path of a major jet port, now serves a deaf congre¬ 
gation of about 40 members ... On March 2, Gallaudet seniors and graduates were 
invited to a party with the request that they were not to bring scissors. All the 
party-goers used paper costumes . . . Lady staff members and girl students of the 
Virginia School for the Deaf took part in a program to learn self-defense. The project 
was sponsored by the Staunton Police Department . . . The International Convention 
of the Lutheran Women’s Missionary League has awarded a $10,000 grant for an on- 
eampus ministry at Gallaudet College. 

See you at Las Vegas. 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
W 242 S 3065 Grand Avenue 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 53186 

Sunday, 9:45. Sunday School 
10:45 a.m & '7:30 p.m. worship 
Wednesday, 7:30 p.m., Bible study 
Mildred Whitney, Interpreter 
Rev. Jerry King, Pastor 


When in Npw Jersey visit . . . 

CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 

(Assemblies of God Deaf Missions) 

571 Westminster Avenue Elizabeth, N. J. 

Every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 

The Reverend Croft M. Pentz, pastor 


Television Church for the Deaf . . . 

THE EVANGEL HOUR 
Channel 11, WPIX-TV, New York City 

Each Sunday at 8:00 a.m. 
Program interpreted by 
The Reverend Croft M. Pentz 


When in New York visit . . . 

GLAD TIDINGS TABERNACLE 
(Assemblies of God Deaf Missions) 

325 West 33rd Street New York. N. Y. 

Every Sunday at 3:15 p.m. 

The Reverend Croft M. Pentz, pastor 


SOUTHERN OAKS ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6440 S. Santa Fe, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sunday—9:45 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—1:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Elmo Pierce, pastor 

UapttHt 


A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


When in Southern Illinois . . . 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
112 N. Monroe, Marion, Illinois 

Sunday School weekly at 9:30 a.m. 
Worship services interpreted 
Fourth Sunday of Each Month 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, Minister 


Interpreters present at every service . . . 

MANSFIELD BAPTIST TEMPLE 
Expressway (Route 30) at Ashland Road 
Mansfield. Ohio 

Sunday—10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday—7:45 p.m. 

Rev. T. L. Leatherwood, Pastor 
James Burton, Supt., Ministry to Deaf 
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The deaf are welcome to . . . 

EL CAMINO BAPTIST CHURCH 
2809 El Camino Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 95821 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. 
(K. and J. Heuser, interpreters) 
Marshall G. Mines, pastor 


TEMPLE BAPTIST BIBLE CLASS 
FOR THE DEAF 

3008 W. Cortland Ave., Chicago, III. 

Sunday services: 9:45-10:45, 11:00-12:00 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Socials on fourth Saturday of the month 
Mrs. Alma Ullrich, teacher 


(Elmrrit of tljr Hri'thmt 


ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 

Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 


(Eatljoltr 


For information regarding Catholic services 
in Brooklyn and Queens area of New York 
City and information for the International 
Catholic Deaf Association, write Rev. Thomas 
F. Cribbin, 118 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, 
New York 11215 or phone Area code 212—768- 
9756. 


When in Illinois . . 

ST. MARY'S CHURCH 
Minooka, III. Welcomes Youl 

Meetings of the deaf every 4th Sunday 2 p.m., 
regular Sunday Masses 7:00, 8:30, 10:30 
“When you travel . . . Ask us!” 


(Elian: b of (£l|ri«t 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


lEjiiHropal 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oidest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Eric J. Whiting, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


When in Birmingham, Alabama, you are 
invited to worship with us at 
ST. JOHN'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
110 North 2nd Avenue 
Each Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert C. Fletcher, L.H.D. 
Minister 

Free captioned movie, 8 p.m., first Saturday 


When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 

ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 

Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert C. Fletcher preaches every second 
Sunday. Over the altar see the world’s largest 
oil painting of Jesus Christ healing the deaf 
man. Framed oil painting is 7 feet by 8 feet. 
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National (Emuirrso of 
Srunolf EU’af 

Alexander Fleischman, President 

9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 

6126 Breezewood Drive, Greenbelt, Md. 

20770 

* # # 


Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. H. Weiner 
432 River Street, Mattapan, Mass. 02126 

BROOKLYN H.S.D., c/o Louis Cohen 
103-18 Liberty Avenue, Ozone Park, N.Y. 
11417 

CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Irene Ruskin 
1634 W. North Shore Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
60626 

CLEVELAND H.A.D., c/o Leonard Reisman 
1936 Janette Ave., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
44118 


LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 
1024 N. Stanley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90046 


DAI TIMORP J O S 


c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Richard Myers 
425 W. 205th Street, N.Y.C. 10034 


TEMPLE BETH OR (N.Y.), 

c/o Mrs. Alice Soli 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 


PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. E. DelVecchio 

7005 Calvert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19149 


Hmtltcrau 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20011 

Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . . . 

DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 


WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Walter L. Busby, Pastor—624-6429 
Mrs. D. Myhre. Parish Worker—691-1288 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 

Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Worship every Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Bible class every Tuesoay—7:30 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 

Sunday School: 9:00 a.m. 

Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Norbert E. Borchardt, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


A weekend in Chicago? It’s your home! 
Worship this Sunday at 

OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1400 N. Ridgeway Chicago 60651 

Church services at 10:00 a.m. 
Conducted in sign language and speech 
Pastor Charles E. Jones, 227-2264 


When in Los Angeles, welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

1233 South Vermont Ave. at Pico 
Los Angeles 90006 

Church service every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Bible class every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Sponsor ot Pilgrim Senior Citizen 
Housing Project 
Arnold T. Jonas, pastor 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2960 School Ave. at 2900 Kingsway 
Vancouver 16, B. C., Canada 

Services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. & 7:30 p.m. 
Sunday School & Bible Class every Sunday 
10:00 a.m. 

Wayne C. Bottlinger, pastor, 433-1763 
Church office: 437-3912 or 939-1400 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

(Across the street near Western Penna 
School for the Deaf) 

Bible Class, 10 a.m. — Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 
Frank Wagenknecht, pastor 


(i)thrr Biuuimutattmta 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Tuesday 8:30 to 9 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Friday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denomination al) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Service 11:00 a.m. 
Rev. L. R. Divine, pastor 

Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 


When in D.C., welcome to . . . 

THE UNITED CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
(Interdenominational) 

Chicago and N. Y. Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Evangelical, Fundamental, Friendly 
Sunday school, 10:00 a.m. 

Worship service, 11:00 a.m. 
Wednesday Bible Study, 8:00 p.m. 
Friday Prayejf Service, 8:00 p.m. 

Rev. James H. Bryan, pastor 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 

Alexander Fieischman, Advertising Manager 
THE DEAF AMERICAN 
9102 Edmonston Road 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

for yearly rates and other information. Changes in listing should also 
be sent to Mr. Fleischman. 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1467 E. Market St. Akron, Ohio 44305 

“Crossroads of the Deaf” 

Open daily: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 5 p.m. 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat., Sun., Noon 
“A Friendly Place to Congregate” 


BEAUMONT CLUB OF THE DEAF 
First Federal Savings and Loan Assn. 
2002—11th, North of IH, 10 Freeway 
Beaumont, Texas 77704 

Open 4th Saturday of each month. 
Information: P.O. Box 2891 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
Ben Friedvvald, president 
Albert Lazar, secretary 


When in Montreal, Canada, welcome to 
CENTRE DES LOISIRS DES SOURDS 
DE MONTREAL INC. 

(Montreal Recreation Centre for the Deaf) 

Open Every Evening 
44 West, Faillon St. 

Montreal 12, P.Q. Canada 

Gaston Giroux, president 
Arthur Leblanc, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When in MONTREAL visit 

LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC 

(Provincial Society of Deaf in Quebec) 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 

Open daily till closing 
Guy Hamel, president 
A. Chicoine, secretary and manager 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

Open Saturday and Sunday evenings 
The Nation’s Finest Social Club 
for the Deaf 

Free to All — All Welcome 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 

38<0 Troost St., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 

Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Mrs. Thelma Dillenschneider, secy. 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

344 Erst 14th St., New York City 10003 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet¬ 
ings. except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Emil Mulfeld. president 
Richard Myers, secretary 

Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Thelma Miller, president 
Anna Werner, secretary 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Gloria Reeves, secretary 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
835 Locust Street, Long Beach, Calif. 

Home of the famous Bank Night 


LOS ANGELES CLUB OF THE DEAF 
321 8V 2 So. Main Street 

Visit the Club House 
1st Saturday — Frat Nite 
3rd Saturday — Bank Nite 
Visitors Welcome 


Welcome to 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
301 Swallow Drive, Miami Springs, Fla. 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturday of month 


MID-HUDSON VALLEY SILENT CLUB 
20 West Main St., 
Wappingers Falls, N.Y. 12590 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 

Norman E. Long, president 
David W. Black, secretary 
36 Rhobella Dr., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12603 


Now In Our 50th Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open every Friday. Saturday and Sunday 
Raymond P. Steger, secretary 


You're welcome at 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

7635 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Mich. 48210 

Open only on announcements or requests. 
Harold Weingold, secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 
Charlotte Banks, secretary 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to 

CENTRAL PHILADELPHIA SILENT 
CLUB, INC. 

129 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 

Socials—1st, 3rd, 5th Saturdays 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

2005 E. Indian School Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Patricia Gross, secretary 
2835 W. Glenrosa 
Phoenix, Arizona 85016 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night. Sat. afternoon & 
nipht, Sun. afternoon & night. 
Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 


When in Portland, welcome to 

PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Portland Oregon 97205 

Open Fri. and Sat. evenings, 7 to 2:30 a.m. 
Narcissa W. Eden, secretary 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

The greatest and oldest club of the deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest 
Everyone heartily welcome— 

Open Saturdays 

8501 Wallingford Ave., N. 

Seattle, Wash. 98103 


When in Rochester, welcome to 

ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

1275 & 1279 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 

Open Fri., Sat. eves. Sun. afternoon 
and eve. 

Russell Cooper, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St. Denver, Colorado 80204 

Open Saturdays - Visitors Welcome 
For information, write: 
Secretary (at the above address) 


Welcome to ''Glass Centar of the World” 
TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
1807-09 Adams St. Toledo, Ohio 43624 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. evenings 
Club meetings 2nd Sat. of each month 
Fraternal meetings 1st Sat. of e..ch month 
Arthur Allen, president 
Warren Burford, secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs.. Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Max J. Cohen, president 
Hyman Lebow, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 


When in Waterbury, welcome to 

WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

99 South Main Street, Waterbury, Conn. 

Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
Mario Leonardi, secretary 


WESTCHESTER SILENT CLUB, INC 
4 East 1st Street, Mount Verron, N.Y. 10550 

Open Friday Evenings. 

Socials on Every 2nd & 4th Saturday 


WICHITA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

9301/2 West Douglas-I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 

Marilyn Smith, secretary 
833 N. Oliver 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed.. Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 








